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CHAPTER I. 


A GLoomy, miserable evening it was. A drizzling rain was falling, 
converting the snow of the last fortnight into a horrible slush that 
penetrated through the soles of pedestrians’ boots and froze their 
feet as the crisp snow had never done. To add to the gloom a fog 
was hovering over the atmosphere, but not quite making up its 
mind to descend into the streets,, where the lamps shone dimly 
through the murky gloom. 

It was not an evening on which one would go out for the mere 
pleasure of walking through the sloppy streets, and the more fash- 
ionable boulevards. were comparatively deserted, the forbidding 
weather having its effect upon the volatile Parisians, making them 
seek the inside of cafés and restaurants where there was light and 
warmth, and where they could sip their absinthe or drink their burnt 
coffee undisturbed by the uninviting weather without. But to gain 
the warmth and shelter of the cafés, it was necessary to have some 
money in your pocket even if it were only enough to pay for a glass 
of sugared water, and of this “‘ root of all evil,”” Oswald Palliser had 
not even so much asa centime left. He was literally beggared, 
ruined, and by his own folly. 

An only son, his father died when he was an infant, and his mother 
lavished upon,him the whole wealth of her love. The consequence 
was that Oswald was allowed to do just as he pleased from infancy 
to boyhood. 

To do him justice, he returned his mother’s love in full, and 
grieved bitterly when she died. During his long minority the money 
that his father left, accumulated ; and when he came of age, he came 
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into something like fifteen hundred a year. Not a colossal fortune 
by any means, but enough to have kept him in comfort for the re- 
mainder of his life. But to the young man it seemed as though the 
money would have no end, and he launched out into all sorts of 
extravagance. He bought a yacht, he set up race-horses, he got 
in with a fast set who used to sit up all night gambling, he lavished 
expensive presents on actresses and chorus-girls, and in other ways 
was so extravagant that it was no wonder his modest capital melted 
away like snow in four or five years and left him face to face with 
ruin. 

Luckily for her, his mother died before she knew anything of the 
havoc he was making with his property; and it was partly in trying 
to drown his grief for her loss that he plunged into a career of dissi- 
pation. He soon found that his fair-weather friends would have none 
of him when he could no longer pander to their pleasures. They 
politely or curtly, as the case might be, gave him the cold shoulder, 
and let him plainly understand that his room would be preferred to 
his company. Too proud to beg for assistance from those who had 
been willing enough to assist him to squander his inheritance, 
Oswald Palliser determined to retrieve his fortune by work. All 
very well to determine, but, as he soon experienced, mighty 
difficult to accomplish. He had been brought up to no profession ; 
he knew nothing about trade, he was utterly unfitted to teach. In 
fact he was quite useless. In offices and banks they would not 
listen to his applications for a post, were it ever so humble; they 
preferred youths fresh from school or college, they did not want 
broken-down fine gentlemen to dawdle away their time over news- 
papers and neglect their work. 

In vain Oswald pleaded to be given a trial. They were deaf to 
all his entreaties. His appearance was against him. Fast living 
had given him a dissipated air that did not tell in his favour. He 
looked much older than his twenty-seven years, and persons thought 
he was lying about his age and taking ten years off it, which did not 
prepossess them in his favour. He was well-nigh reduced to 
despair. Now that it was too late he bitterly regretted his folly and 
its consequences. There seemed to be nothing before him but starva- 
tion or suicide. Somehow in spite of the straits to which he was 
reduced he shrank from the idea of suicide. It was such a cowardly 
way of getting out of his troubles. Better to face the inevitable, 
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which he had no one to thank for but himself, rather than descend 
to that lower deep. 

One of his former friends taking pity upon him, sent him over to 
Paris with a letter of recommendation to the manager of a motor 
car company ; but somehow nothing came of it, and thus it was that 
Oswald Palliser found himself stranded in Paris without the means 
of returning to his native land, or indeed of existing where he was. 

The Gay Capital did not appear very gay to him as he tramped 
through the sloppy streets that miserable January evening. He was 
wet through and chilled to the bone; he had had very little to eat 
for two or three days; so it was scarcely to be wondered at that his 
thoughts took a pessimistic turn. 

‘‘ Of what use am I in the world ?” he mused, as he gazed at the 
dark flowing waters of the Seine. ‘‘ No one wants me; there is no 
opening for a ne’er-do-weel such as I. I might as well end it all 
there. Noone would miss me. No search would be made for the 
beggared outcast. Heaven! if I had only a little of what I so 
recklessly squandered how careful would I be of it now! But 
regrets are useless, they cannot restore to me what I have lost.” 

Oswald had wandered without knowing it into some of the lowest 
parts of Paris—parts where it was dangerous for any well-dressed 
person to walk about in, more especially when dusk threw its 
covering over the nefarious deeds which occasionally took place 
there. Palliser knew nothing about this, and had he known, in his 
present straits he would not have cared; beggars might go with 
immunity where respectable persons would be in danger. Though 
half tempted Oswald could not make up his mind to the plunge in 
the icy waters which would put a period to his existence and his 
woes together. After all, at twenty-seven, life is sweet even under 
adverse circumstances, and “hope springs eternal in the human 
breast.” He would put off suicide for a day or two, and trust that 
something would turn up in the meantime by which he would be 
enabled to hold body and soul together. If it did not—well, starva- 
tion would make an end of him soon enough without his making a 
hole in the river and giving the officials of the Morgue some extra 
and useless trouble. He was trying to persuade himself to move 
away from the vicinity of the river, which seemed to exercise a 
weird fascination over him and beckon him to find rest and oblivion 
in its dark depths, when suddenly he started and shivered with horror, 
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A sound smote on his ears—a cry as of some human being in direst 
agony, so fraught with pain and despair, that he shuddered, as a 
second time the blood-curdling scream rang out on the night air. 
He looked around but could see nothing in the darkness, could hear 
nothing when that deadly sound had died away, but the swish and 
swirl of the water as it rushed under the dark arches of the bridge 
underneath which he was standing. He listened almost paralyzed 
by some great dread, to hear if that awful cry would be repeated ; 
but silence had succeeded to the cries. He was beginning to fancy 
that his hearing must have played him false, or that hunger was 
inducing delirium which made him imagine sounds where there 
were none, when a heavy ‘splash in the water not far from him 
roused him to the certainty that something horrible was being 
enacted before his eyes, if only the darkness had not hidden it. 
Almost mechanically he moved nearer to the water’s edge and 
peered into its depths. 

What was that white thing that came floating past him on the 
surface of the water? A human face. Yes, there could be no 
doubt about it. A body was being carried along beneath the arch 
of the bridge. 

‘¢ Murder!” Palliser cried hoarsely, and stepping into the water 
he tried to intercept the floating corpse. He would have been 
unable to do so only that it struck for a moment the buttress of the 
bridge, which, stopping its career, enabled him to seize hold of its 
garments. 

He was weakened by hunger and privation, but excitement lent 
him fictitious strength, and enabled him to drag the body ashore. 
There was not much light, but he was enabled to make out that it 
was a young man, and that a dagger had been driven to the hilt: in 
his breast. 

There was no doubt now in Oswald’s mind that a foul murder had 
been committed, but by whom or for what purpose of course he was 
profoundly ignorant. 

He hardly knew what to do, the place seemed deserted. Was it 
any use crying for help? Help would come too late for the un- 
fortunate young man before him. Nothing could restore the life of 
which he had been so cruelly bereft. Finally he determined that he 
would seek assistance. This crime ought not to be allowed to go 
unpunished. If possible the murderer should be found and 
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brought to justice. He was trying to draw the knife, which ap- 
peared to have a rather peculiar handle—a tiger’s head in some hard 
white stone mounted in gold—from the wound, when Oswald was 
startled by a hand being laid upon his shoulder and a stern voice 
saying, ‘‘ What is the meaning of this, young man, what are you 
doing here?” 

Palliser had heard no sound of footsteps; he was so surprised that 
for a moment he made no reply. He looked up and could discern a 
tall, commanding figure, and felt that two piercing eyes were 
fastened upon him. 

‘“‘ What is the meaning of this?” repeated the stern tones. 

‘Tt looks to me very like murder,” returned Palliser when he had 
recovered from his astonishment. 

‘“‘T thought so,” remarked the stranger, striking a match as he 
spoke, ‘‘ pray what are you doing with that knife?” holding the 
light so that it shone on the ensanguined blade which Oswald had 
succeeded in withdrawing from the breast of the corpse. 

‘‘T have just drawn it from the wound,” Palliser said. 

“ After having thrust it in?” 

“‘ What do you mean ? ” Oswald said suddenly, facing round on 
his interlocutor. 

‘It seems to me young man, that you have every chance of run- 
ning your neck into a hempen noose,” the stranger returned grimly. 

“You think that I-——” 

“It is pretty plain; here you are drawing the knife out of the 
wound you have inflicted in your victim, and——” 

‘“‘T never inflicted it,” Oswald said when his indignation allowed 
him to speak. ‘I heard his death-shriek and the splash of his body 
falling into the river, and I dragged it out as it was floating past just 
here.” 

“A likely tale,” sneered the other, “‘ you expect me to believe 
that?” 

‘‘It is true,”” Oswald said doggedly. 

‘“‘Then where is the murderer, and how comes it that you made 
no effort to arrest him? By your own showing you must have been 
quite close.” 

Palliser was silent, he saw now in what an awkward predicament 
he was placed,; how could he prove that he had nothing to do with 
the murder, This was the culminating point of his misfortunes. 
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‘““Well,” said the stranger at length, ‘‘ have you no answer to 
make?” 

“ What is the use?” Oswald returned recklessly, ‘you will not 
believe anything I say.” 

‘“‘ Facts are worth any amount of fiction, and facts are too strong 
for you.” 

‘* What are you going to do?” 

‘* Hand you over to justice without delay.” 

With a sudden mad impulse to escape from the net that seemed 
closing in around him, Palliser sprang to his feet and flung himself 
upon his accuser. For a moment or two there was a fierce tussle 
between the two men in the darkness as they grappled each other 
by the throat, and swayed this way and that in the struggle for 
mastery; but the contest was unequal, it could not last long. 
Oswald, weakened by privation, was no match for his powerful 
antagonist ; in a very short space of time he was flung half senseless 
on the stones unable to move or speak. Still his senses had not 
wholly deserted him. He was conscious of a low, cautious whistle, 
and the advent of three or four other men on the scene, who pulled 
him about and searched him all over. Even in the extremity to 
which he was reduced he felt a grim satisfaction in the thought 
that if robbery was their purpose, they would find nothing upon him 
to satisfy their cupidity, his clothes even having been worn thread- 
bare. 

He heard a whispered conversation, in which such words as 
‘¢ Dead men tell no tales,” ‘‘ Better chuck him into the river, the 
Seine tells no secrets,” “‘ Make him take the place of Number 
Seven,” “ Too risky by half,” smote on his dull ears, till he could no 
longer distinguish the words that seemed to merge into a confused 
murmuring, and then he knew no more. 





CHAPTER II. 


In Montmartre, that quarter of Paris where so many cabarets, 
dancing-halls and other places of amusement, more notorious than 
fashionable, are located, and where doubtful characters are wont to 
congregate, are some establishments into whose business it would 
not do to inquire too closely. It was in the basement of one of 
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these establishments that Oswald Palliser found himself on his 
return to consciousness. He was lying on some straw, and at first 
felt no desire to move or examine his surroundings, but presently 
this lethargy passed, memory came back, and with it the recollec- 
tion of the events that had preceded his losing consciousness. 
How long was it? He could not tell. 

Where was he? That also he was at a loss to determine. Was 
this a prison cell? He looked around him. It was not an inviting 
place, yet it hardly seemed a prison cell. A cellar of some sort it 
certainly was; the brick floor was covered with dirt,a green mould 
flourished on the walls down which noisome creatures crawled or 
fell with a flop on to the ground. An evil smelling oil lamp cast 
feeble rays from one end that had not power to extend to the other 
end of the cellar. A desire came over him to examine his where- 
abouts; he staggered to his feet, and holding on to the dark walls as 
well as he could, he dragged himself round the cellar. There 
seemed to be no door or outlet that he could discover. 

But he discovered something else that sent a cold thrill of horror 
through him. On another bundle of straw at the dark end of the 
cellar he stumbled over a prostrate form. A sickening intuition told 
him what it was even before he reached the lamp from its place, and 
held it so that the rays should fall upon that silent figure. It 
was the body of the man he had drawn from the dark waters of the 
Seine, and whom he had been accused of murdering. It held asort 
of ghastly fascination for him; he stood contemplating it for some 
time. The corpse was that of a young man, whose face had almos 
a girlish beauty about it, so fair was the complexion, so smooth the 
skin. The long eyelashes rested on the waxen cheeks, the golden 
hair curled in little rings on the white forehead. No trace of agony 
remained on the placid features. The young man might have been 
lying in peaceful sleep, if only that hideous stain on his breast had 
not revealed the violent death he had died. 

Oswald found himself wondering who he could be, and for what 
reason he had been murdered. There was nothing about him now 
to reveal his identity. His pockets had evidently been searched, 
and everything of value or that could have given a clue to his 
identity had been removed. Nothing remained but the curious knife 
which Oswald had drawn from his breast. 

Palliser wearied his brain trying to think what it all meant. He 
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retreated to his own bundle of straw and sat down upon it, but 
though he could no longer see the corpse he knew it was there, and 
its ghastly presence seemed to pervade everything. Added to this 
the pangs of hunger—but more especially’ of thirst—assailed the 
unfortunate young man. Had he been shut into this charnel-house 
to starve to death? Was he, the living, imprisoned there with the 
dead? He had heard of such horrors and of living men being 
chained to the bodies of their victims till they went mad and died. 
Was such punishment meted out to him? But he was innocent, he 
had nothing to do with that poor young fellow’s death. It was hor- 
rible, the bare idea of such a terrible fate ; he would fight against it 
—he would not be buried alive. 

He tried again to find an outlet from the cellar but it was useless. 
Then he shouted himself hoarse, but no answer came except the 
reverberations of his own voice. He grew lightheaded, and fancied 
that demons were peopling the cellar, and that he was fighting them 
in a desperate endeavour to regain his freedom. Finally the strain 
was too great on his brain, and he sank exhausted on the ground, 
for the time being as unconscious of all around him as the other 
occupant of that underground abode. An hour or more passed, and 
then a grating sound was heard overheard, a trap-door was pushed 
open, and a ladder thrown down. Two or three men then de- 
scended. P 

“Hullo,” exclaimed one as he came upon Palliser’s prostrate 
body, “ blessed if I don’t think this chap’s dead too,” and he turned 
him over, and held a lantern close to his face. 

‘‘Let me see,” said another, evidently higher in rank than the 
first speaker, in fact he was the man who had accused Palliser; ‘it 
would be an easy way out of the difficulty. We do not want to take 
this man’s life.” 

“‘ Except for our own safety.” 

‘“ Exactly.” 

‘‘ Now the other—” and the man jerked his fingers in the direc- 
tion of the corpse. 

‘“‘ The other transgressed the laws, and vengeance speedily fol- 
lowed,” said the chief coldly, proceeding to examine Oswald Pal- 
liser. ‘‘ This man is not dead,” he continued, after a brief scrutiny— 
“the brandy, Number Four.” 

The man addressed produced a flask and tried to force a little 
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between Oswald’s lips, who presently opened his eyes and stared 
round in bewildered fashion. His glance tell upon the man who had 
accused him. 

‘Who are you?” he muttered, ‘‘ what do you want with me?” 

‘You will soon learn. Are you strong enough to listen to what I 
have to say?” 

Oswald raised himself to a sitting posture—“ You are the man who 
came up when—” he began. 

‘When you were making an end of your victim. Yes, I am the 
man!” 

‘“‘T never killed him,” Palliser said indignantly. 

“Oh! yes, we know all about that,” the other said with exas- 
perating coolness, ‘‘now I have a proposition to make to you.” 

‘“* What is it ?”” Oswald said curtly. 

‘“* Well, you know that your crime—”’ Palliser made an impatient 
movement, but the other took no notice and went on—’’ deserves 
punishment; there is one way, however, in which you may escape it.” 

Oswald felt as if he were in a net from which there was no pos- 
sibility of escape. ‘Name it,” he said at last. 

“It is that you join our Society.” 

‘“* What is that?” 

‘“‘ The Society of the Fatal Seven.” 

‘‘ The Fatal Seven ? ” 

‘“‘ Yes, we are always seven in number. Just lately we have lost 
one of our members through death. Are you willing to take his 
place?” ’ 

‘** What do you expect me to do if I join?” 

‘** You will have to swear perfect obedience to the orders of the 
Society.” 

‘* Even if those orders should lead to murder or violence ? ”’ 

“It is well for you to be so particular,” with a disagreeable sneer, 
**if you do not wish to join us there is the alternative of the gallows, 
you can make your choice.” 

‘“‘ Tell me more about your Society.” 

‘* We are all desperate men, ready to sell our lives dearly. It 
does not matter to you at present why we should be so. You will 
only know us by numbers.” 

‘“‘ And you expect me to join a society of which I know nothing, 
whose members may be murderers, Nihilists, dynamiters, or even 
worse !’’ Oswald exclaimed with scorn. 
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The other laughed an unpleasant laugh. ‘We may be all you 
say,”’ he returned, ‘‘ but the only alternative you have to joining us, 
is to be handed over to justice, and to expiate your crime on the 
scaffold. Guillotining may be a quick death, but it is hardly a 
pleasant one.” 

Palliser shuddered, the prospect was in truth not a pleasant one. 
‘“‘If you are what you say, how can you hand me over to justice 
without betraying yourselves ?”’ he said desperately. 

Number One smiled. ‘You are indeed an innocent,” he returned, 
“‘if you do not know that there are many occupying even high 
places in the world, who are members of secret societies, though 
none, least of all their own wives and families, know of their con- 
nection with these societies for the regeneration of the world. But 
come. you have only been looking on the black side of things, let 
me show you the reverse side. Suppose you join us, you take the, 
place of Number Seven, you swear fealty to us, and never to betray 
any of your comrades no matter where you may find them or what 
they may be doing. A sum of money will be placed to your credit 
at a bank sufficient to keep you in affluence for the rest of your life. 
You may go where you like, you may do what you like, only should 
you be called upon to obey a behest of the society, you must do so 
blindly, unhesitatingly.” 

‘«« And the consequence of refusal ? ” 

‘© Ts—death!” . 

“Ah!” 

“Death, wherever you may be. It is useless to seek escape. 
Vengeance will find you even at the other end of the world. But 
think, you may never be called upon to do anything ; the drawing is 
by lot, and the lot may never fall on you. There are members now 
of our society who have never had other work to do than amuse 
themselves, to live like princes without a care for the future or 
trouble to make money. What do you say? a life of competence 
and ease, where you may ruffle it with the best, or an ignominous 
death.” 

Palliser was silent for a moment or two. He’ was thinking he 
had no choice. Did he refuse he would be denounced as a 
murderer, and, after all, there was always one way out of the 
difficulty. If he were required to do anything revolting to his 
sentiments he could take his own life. 
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His reasoning powers were weakened by what he had gone 
through. There did not seem much harm in acceding to the proposal 
put before him. At all events, it would stave off death for a time, 
and death was before him whichever way he looked; either an 
ignominious one as a murderer, or the slower but probably quite 
as painful one of starvation, which awaited him should he succeed 
in escaping from the toils which now surrounded him. 

‘* Well,”” exclaimed the man, who had intimated that he was 
known as Number One, “ what is your resolve ? ” 

“That I accept your terms,” Palliser exclaimed recklessly. 

‘You will become one of us, to be known as Number Seven ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Very well. You have decided wisely. The oath will be 
administered to you shortly.” 

“T shall be permitted to leave this hole?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And that?” with a shuddering gesture towards the corpse. 

‘“‘That is no longer a concern of yours, you have done with him.” 

“ But——but——” , 

“You want to know what will become of him?” 

* Fes.” 

“Rest content. He will have decent burial now his work is 
done.” 

“ His friends, his relatives, ought they not to be sought for ?”’ 

‘‘You should be the last person to propose that.” 

‘**T have told you——” 

“IT know, and I take the liberty of disbelieving you.” 

‘“‘Oh! if I had my old strength I would make you repent those 
words,” Oswald cried angrily, starting up, but almost immediately 
falling back upon the straw from weakness. 

‘‘ T have said, the corpse is no longer a concern of yours,” replied 
the stranger sternly, “forget him, it will be all the better for you 
to do so.” 

Turning to the men he said something to them, upon which 
they approached Palliser, assisted him to rise and helped him up 
the ladder to the floor above. Here his eyes were blindfolded 
much against his will, and he was half-led, half-carried through 
what seemed to.him to be underground passages. He could hear 
the unbarring and unlocking of doors, and wondered if, after all, 
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he were being taken to prison. Sometimes steps were descended, 
then again they were ascended, and Palliser was thankful when 
at last he was allowed to sit down and the bandage was removed 
from his eyes. Curiously he looked around. He found himself 
in a circular apartment that was all draped with black, and 
which was lighted by lamps hanging from the ceiling. No 
windows or doors were visible, the drapery descending all round 
in sable, unbroken folds. In the centre was a round table at 
which were seated six men, while one chair was vacant as if 
waiting for an occupant. The faces of the six men were covered 
by black masks, out of which their eyes gleamed with a weird 
and sinister effect. A skull and crossbones ornamented the middle 
of the table on which some papers were lying. 

‘‘Oswald Palliser,” said the deep tones of the man who was 
known as Number One, and Oswald started violently at being 
thus addressed. How did this man know his name or anything 
about him ? " 

Number One went on. ‘Oswald Palliser, you are about to be 
elected a member of the Fatal Seven. You will subscribe the 
forms of the oath and from henceforth you will be known as 
Number Seven. You will obey all the decrees of the Society 
wherever and whensoever they reach you, and the penalty for 
infringing any of the rules is, as you have already been told, 
death. You will live where you please and as you please, only 
when a decree reaches you with the sign upon it, you will obey 
that decree whatever it may be. Let me tell you also that when 
you have fulfilled the decree you will not be called upon again 
to do any similar work for a period of seven years, and should 
the lot not fall upon you, you may never be required to do 
anything at all except enjoy the wealth provided for you. Now 
swear the oath upon this skull.” 

As a man in a dream, Oswald Palliser repeated the words that 
bound him as a member of the Fatal Seven. 

Then each man in turn took him by the hand and swore to be 
faithful to him and to further his interests so long as he remained 
faithful to his vow, but each and all declared that they would 
execute vengeance upon him should he fail in his allegiance. 

When this ceremony was over, with the rapidity of a transforma- 
tion scene, the table was cleared of the books and papers and 
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spread with a repast such as Oswald Palliser had not seen for many 
a long day. Delicacies in and out of season, and the finest wines 
were there in tempting profusion, especially to a man who had been 
half-starving for weeks. 

In spite of his hunger, however, Oswald found he could not eat 
much; food seemed to nauseate him, but he drank whatever was 
put before him, the consequence being that ere long he was under 
the table in a blissful state of unconsciousness as to where he was 
or what he had been doing. 





CHAPTER III. 


A YEAR and more rolled away and Oswald Palliser had heard and 
seen nothing of the members of the mysterious Society to which he 
belonged. At times the events of that night when he was enrolled 
appeared to him as though they must have been a dream or a 
hallucination of his mind. 

Had there really been a murder, and was he truly a member of the 
Fatal Seven ? He could recollect nothing beyond the banquet on that 
night. When hecame to himself it was to find that he was in bed at 
a fashionable hotel, with a doctor and a Sister of Mercy attending 
him. He was too ill to trouble much at first about anything, but 
as tonvalescence progressed he became curious to know how it was 
that he was there. All he could learn was that two of the English 
Monsieur’s friends had, brought him there one very cold night, 
nearly dying, they had paid liberally in advance for everything he 
might require, and had ordered that he was to have every care and 
attention. 

‘‘But did they leave no name?” asked Oswald. 

None, was the reply, they said Monsieur’s luggage should be 
forwarded, and it had arrived next day. Monsieur would find every- 
thing quite correct, it had not been touched since its arrival and he, 
the landlord, hoped that Monsieur was comfortable, and would still 
patronise his establishment now that he was getting better; and 
ended by assuring him that he would be ravished to supply him 
with everything of the best that he could desire. 

This gave Oswald food for reflection. 

‘It was‘ evident from the landlord’s obsequious manner that he 
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imagined him to bea rich English ‘ Milord,’ instead of the pauper 
he really was, and he must already have been well paid to make him 
so anxious to retain Palliser as a guest in his hotel. 

Oswald looked through the luggage, Aés luggage as the landlord 
had assured him, with curious feelings. He found there everything 
that would be required by a gentleman of means, and what was 
more extraordinary still was that everything fitted him as though 
it had been made for him. He supposed that his measure must 
' have been taken when he was unconscious, he could not otherwise 
account for the fact of everything fitting him perfectly. 

There was a cheque-book of a well-known English Bank, having 
a branch in Paris, and letters of credit in various places. 

But amongst the miscellaneous property he found in the various 
bags and portmanteaux which, he was told, belonged to him, there 
was one article which gave him a shock when his hand touched it. 
It was the tiger-head handled and gold-mounted dagger that he had 
drawn from the breast of the corpse. 

It was this, more than anything, which made him recognise that 
the events of that terrible night were no dream but a dread reality. 
Why had this ghastly reminder been put among his clothes? 
Was it a warning or a threat? He took it in his hand, not 
without a shudder, however, and examined it carefully. 

It was a beautiful piece of workmanship, with a Damascus waved 
blade. This blade was quite clean and bright, no rust marring its 
shining surface, but on the alabaster handle was a dark stain, dis- 
figuring its whiteness—the stain of the victim’s life-blood, as Oswald 
very well knew? He hastily put it away out of sight, but he could 
not as easily put away the memory of the awful deed it had 
performed. 

As the days went on and he neither heard nor saw anything of the 
mysterious Seven, a more secure feeling came over him. He went 
down to the bridge where the body had been swept past, but nothing 
rewarded his search ; no trace remained of the tragedy that had been 
enacted there? Again and again he tried to find the cellar where 
he had been confined, or the place where he had taken the oath, but 
both alike were futile ; he could find neither place. So, after a time, 
he gave up his attempts and settled down to the enjoyment of his 
life. 

‘He had learned the value of money, and eschewed extravagance, 
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though he never drew a cheque that was not immediately honoured. 
He seemed to be perfectly free, yet he had a disagreeable inner con- 
sciousness that he was being invisibly spied upon and that all his 
movements were known. To test whether he would be recalled, he 
started for England with the intention of staying there some months. 
His departure was not prevented and though he expected that every 
day he might find some communication from the Seven, the weeks 
rolled into months, and, for all he knew, that oath might never have 
been taken. 

By degrees the haunting fear became less, and there were times 
when he almost forgot to what he had pledged himself. When some 
of his former friends met him, apparently as well off as ever, they 
made overtures to him and pretended to be very pleased to see him ; 
but he knew the worth of their friendship now and was not to be 
induced to squander his money upon such time-serving acquain- 
tances. Occasionally, qualms of conscience seized him as to 
whether he had any right to spend the money so mysteriously 
obtained ; then, on the other hand, he thought he did not misuse it, 
having learned the folly of doing so, and it might be put to a far 
worse purpose by someone else, if he did not make use of it. 
Besides, he must live, and it would be horrible to go back to the 
state of destitution from which this money had rescued him. So he 
salved his conscience by living plainly himself and succouring those 
whom he found in need and distress. 

One night on the Embankment he stopped a man who was about 
to throw himself into the water. Questioning him, the man disclosed 
a tale of starvation and suffering that moved him strangely; it had 
many points of resemblance to his own experience. Giving the man 
sufficient for his present needs, he told him to call upon him the next 
day, and if after enquiries, he found that his story was true he would 
get him employment that would at least keep the wolf from the door. 
The man, a gaunt, half-starved looking creature, called down bless- 
ings on his head, and then shuffled off quickly. Palliser looked 
after him with a shrug of his shoulders. ‘‘ He was in a great hurry 
to be off, a professional beggar, | suppose, got up in that way to 
excite commiseration, I expect that is the last I shall see of him, 
However, after my own experience, I do not grudge the few shillings 
I gave him,—the fellow looked hungry enough,” and then he dis- 
missed him from his thoughts. 
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However, rather to his surprise, the next'day brought the man, 
and on investigation, he found that the story he told was true. Jim 
Evershed, for that was the man’s name, was deeply grateful for what 
Oswald had done for him, and begged so hard to be allowed to enter 
his service that Palliser good-naturedly consented, and a very smart 
and energetic servant he soon proved to be. He was not by any 
means an effusive individual, but his devotion to his master was 
intense ; he would willingly have laid down his life to serve Oswald 
Palliser. ; 

It was during this visit to England that Oswald met his fate in 
the person of Viola Appleton. 

The Appletons were people of good family, and were comfortably 
off without being enormously rich. The family, when Palliser first 
became acquainted with them, consisted of the father, mother and 
two daughters. Viola was the younger of these, and a very pretty 
girl, with soft golden hair and deep blue eyes. She had a sweet 
temper and amiable disposition, but was by no means too perfect 
for “ human nature’s daily food.” 

Their first meeting was not altogether romantic, as it was caused 
by acollision between their bicycles, owing to a mistake on the young 
lady’s part, who, in trying to get out of the way of a cart, ran full 
tilt into Palliser, so that both were thrown from their machines into 
the muddy road. Oswald escaped with a shaking, but Miss Appleton 
was less fortunate, being somewhat badly cut about the face. As 
her bicycle was broken, Palliser called acab and insisted upon seeing 
her safely home. 

Naturally, he called the next day to inquire as to her injuries and 
from this beginning an acquaintanceship sprang up, which ripened 
into friendship, and finally before either of them knew, into love. 

Mr. Appleton took a fancy to the young man, and Oswald, who 
lived rather a lonely life, was not slow to respond to his advances. 

He had no thought of falling in love at first, indeed, under his 
present peculiar circumstances, he would not have felt justified in 
asking any woman to share his precarious lot; but love came 
unasked, and before he was aware of it he was head-over-ears in 
love with Viola Appleton; but it was some time before he dis- 
covered this. 

It was very pleasant to be welcomed as a friend by this refined 
family, to see the blush and smile, which would dimple Viola’s 
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cheeks when he approached her ; and to spend quiet evenings with 
them, listening to Blanche’s fine contralto, or exquisite playing. He 
had no thought of danger in this; had he thought so, to do him 
justice, he would have gone away and not seen them again; but the 
mischief was done before he was aware and he had fallen in love 
with Viola, and she with him, unconsciously. 

Sometimes it seemed to him that he must have met Viola before, 
her face had a familiar look that puzzled him, but when he spoke of 
it, she declared that it must be his fancy for they had never met 
until their bicycles collided. 

Life appeared very fair to Oswaid Palliser at this period of his 
existence. That episode.in Paris was like a bad dream, even the 
remembrance of it was growing faint in his memory. 

In the atmosphere of peaceful home joys that surrounded the 
Appletons there seemed no place for mysteries or dark deeds. Yet 
even they had a skeleton in their cupboard, as Oswald discovered by 
chance. He was friendly with all the family, but it was by accident 
he discovered that there was one member of the family whom he had 
not seen. It was a chance word of Viola's that told him that she 
had a brother. When he expressed his surprise that he had not 
heard him mentioned before, Viola confided to him that it was the 
one blot in the happiness of their home life. Her brother, her 
dearly loved brother had turned out wild and fast. Twice her 
father had paid his debts, but refused on a third occasion to do so, 
and had shipped the young man out to Australia in the hopes that 
in the new country he might do better than in the old. But 
accounts came over from time to time which were not very favour- 
able about him. 

Oswald asked if they ever heard from him personally. Viola 
replied that he did write, but very irregularly, sometimes they 
would be months without hearing from him. However, the 
remittances Mr. Appleton sent out were always called for, so 
they knew he was alive. Viola concluded by asking Oswald not 
to mention to her father and mother what she had told him 
about Dick, as their son’s defection was a cause of great sorrow 
to them both. 

It was with almost a shock that the knowledge came to Oswald 
Palliser that he was in love and with this fair young girl. It was 
seeing her at a ball, surrounded by an admiring crowd of men, 

16° 
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young and old, all solicitous to secure her hand, that suddenly 
awaked him to the fact that he was jealous. He would have 
liked to send every one of her suitors to the right-about. He 
eagerly made his way to her side, and asked for a dance, and 
she, with a smile and a blush that revealed more than she had 
any idea of, told him she had kept three for him. 

That evening he was in a state bordering upon ecstasy. 

She loved him! This beautiful girl, who might have aspired to 
a grand match, she loved him,—her unconscious glances told him 
that. He was the one man in the world for her as she was the one 
woman in the world for him. 

A feeling of exultation took possession of him. He would win 
her and hold her in spite of everything. He would spend his life 
in making hers happy. No harm should touch her, no evil come 
near her that he could avert. She should be his queen, his wife, 
his idol. So he thought in the glamour of the ball-room, in the 
intoxication of her presence. 

Again and again it was on the tip of his tongue to declare his 
passion and win her for his own, but something made him pause. 

Not here in the glare of the electric lights could he tell all that 
was in his heart, it was too sacred a theme for anything but 
solitude and seclusion. He would put off his declaration till he 
could have her to himself without fear of interruption ; to-morrow 
he would learn his fate at her hands. 

But the night brought reflection. 

Had he any right to ask Viola Appleton to share his future life ? 

What would that life be? —To what had he bound himself? True 
that he was apparently free, but at any moment a bolt might fall, and 
in reality he was a pauper. 

He must go away and leave her, it was the only honest course 
open to him. Yet her dear eyes had told him that she loved him. 
How could he go from her and break her heart? Why had he not 
foreseen this, why had he been so blind? Whichever way he acted 
there would be sorrow for her for whom he would gladly lay down 
his life. What ought he as a man of honour todo? And then he 
smiled bitterly to himself. Was he a man of honour? Had he any 
right to call himself such ? But at any rate she must not be harmed, 
unless indeed harm had already come to her through him. She was 
young ; when he was out of sight she would forget him. He could 
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not think without a pang, of her doing this, or of her marrying 
another, but it was for her sake he was acting thus. He was glad 
now that he had not spoken, yet he felt that she knew of his love 
for her. She might think his conduct dishonourable, but even that 
was better than that she should live to regret linking her fate 
with his. 

The upshot of it was that he wrote a hurried note to Mr. Appleton, 
saying he was called away upon business; he told Evershed to pack 
clothes enough for a stay of some months; and master and man 
were soon on their way to America, where he hoped by shooting 
grizzlies in the Rockies to forget some of the pain of his hopeless 
love. But he soon found this was not practicable. Viola’s face 
with its sweet reproachful eyes followed him everywhere and seemed 
to implore him to return. 

At last he could stand it no longer so turned his face homewards. 
Come what might he must see her again. 


(Zo be continued.) 








adosiah and his Bike. 


By G. CURZON ROPER. 


Author of “‘ DELAMERE,”’ “‘ THE VIOLINIST OF THE QUARTIER LatTIN.” ~ 


ALTHOUGH I am in favour of cycling as a mode of locomotion, I was 
not at all sorry to put myself and bike into the train at Bangor, and 
bid adieu to a party of cyclists, chiefly my parishioners, with whom 
I had been touring through Carnarvonshire. 

That daily thirty miles ride through a hilly country, and under a 
scorching sun, is associated in my mind with all kinds of discomfort. 
Half the time I was panting from exhaustion, and perspiring from 
every pore, but the most trying thing of all was to have to do the 
polite to the ladies of the party, who, as a rule, chose the most 
awkward moments to bore me with their silly tattle. I was repaid 
for these annoyances, however, by the marked decrease in my weight, 
and as it was chiefly with the object of reducing flesh that I had 


undertaken the expedition, the pleasing discovery that I had lost a 
16* 
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couple of stone since I left my vicarage, put me in very good 
humour for the rest of my journey. Llandudno was my destination, 
and I made my way to a well-known hydro. where I hoped to spend 
the rest of my vacation in a leisurely manner. I had forebodings, 
however, while writing my name in the visitors’ book, that my 
leisure would be of short duration, as my arrival would be forthwith 
announced in all the local papers, and as an inevitable consequence 
I would be called on by the neighbouring clergy and petitioned to 
preach in their churches. Such, unfortunately, are a few of the 
drawbacks to popularity ! 

The hydro. was swarming with smart-looking, well-dressed people. 
and I was not long in recognising and renewing my acquaintance 
with a couple of men, named Hewitt and Palgrave, whom I had 
met there two years ago. We sat together at dinner, and the 
burden of their talk was a Miss Mabel Lockwood, who had engaged 
rooms at the hydro., and was expected to arrive there shortly ; mean- 
time she and her brother resided in a villa near the esplanade. The 
young lady, according to my friends, was not only an heiress, but 
very good looking and a most daring cyclist. She was the daughter 
of the Honourable Charles and Lady Anne Lockwood, who had only 
left Llandudno the week before for London, en route for Homburg. 
All this gossip about people I had never seen had very little interest 
for me, nevertheless, I strolled towards the esplanade after dinner, and 
reconnoitered the villa where the heiress resided. It was detached and 
stood in a small, neatly kept lawn, and was soclose to the road that I 
could distinctly see a lady and gentleman, presumably Miss Lockwood 
and her brother, seated at the bow-window. On several subsequent 
occasions I got similar glimpses of the lady; it was apparently her 
custom to read or work in the window during the forenoon, and I 
chose that time to saunter on the esplanade, making a point of 
passing the villa on every possible occasion. Missing her one 
morning from her post I had the hardihood to stroll up and down 
in front of the gate until she appeared at the window, when she 
looked at me steadily for a few minutes, and then raising her arms, 
seemed to be fixing the cord of the window blind. I was too far off 
to see her features distinctly, but I could see that she was pretty, 
and that her figure was slender and graceful, and without flattering 
myself, I could also see that the attraction was mutual, and that 
she was as interested in me, as I was in her. 
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I was chaffed a good deal just at this time by my friends at the 
hydro., who were quick to notice how frequently I strolled in the 
direction of the villa. I took it all in very good part, feeling it was 
the penalty I had to pay for being a good-looking young bachelor; but 
there is no doubt that their chaff brought matters to a climax, and 
that my admiration for the girl in the window developed into a 
warmer feeling, and I became desperately anxious to meet her and 
make her aquaintance. I spent my afternoons wandering through 
the neighbourhood, keeping a sharp look out for a myrtle-green 
costume, for such was the colour of Miss Lockwood’s cycling 
attire, but I never chanced to meet her. I determined, at any rate, 
to prolong my stay at the hydro. until after she had taken up her 
abode there, and counted the days with all a lover’s impetuosity 
until we should be under the same roof, when our mutual liking 
for one another would at length find free utterance. My lively 
imagination was busy weaving romances for the future, and I had 
blissful anticipations of reading some day in the society journals, 
that a marriage was arranged and would shortly take place, between 
the Rev. Josiah Stubbs, Vicar of St. Clements, and Mabel Louise, 
daughter of the Hon. Charles and Lady Anne Lockwood. I had 
ascertained by this the exact amount of the young lady's fortune. 
It was very considerable, and had been left her ly an aunt, and as 
she was of age, she had absolute control over it. This, in addition 
to her distinguished birth, an indispensable qualification for the 
future Mrs. S., made her a prize worth winning and a marked con- 
trast to a former inamorata of mine, who had nothing but her 
pretty face to recommend her. ; 

Apropos of the latter young lady I may as well inform my readers 
that I had become engaged to her when only just ordained, and 
before I was old enough to know my own mind or gauge the im- 
portance of the step I was about to take. Her name was Mildred 
Dering, and she was so passionately in love with me, that only for 
the prompt interference of my family I should have sacrificed 
myself on the altar of duty. She was an orphan, and her nearest 
relative was a stepbrother, named Thoyts, a mere schoolboy, whom 
I had never happened to meet and who was not at all likely to 
call me to account, I had, therefore, no trouble in breaking off 
the engagement, but this is a digression. 

I was exactly ten days in Llandudno when chance seemed about 
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to favour me with a nearer view of Mabel Lockwood. On this 
particular day I mounted my bike and proceeded towards the villa, 
hoping to get my usual glimpse of the fair inmate, when just as I 
turned the road and came in sight of the house, a cyclist in a 
myrtle-green costume rode out of the gate and sped along at a rapid 
pace in front of me. 

Miss Lockwood, by all that’s wonderful, thought I, and my 
heart went pit-a-pat as I gazed at her, but why did she not slacken 
her pace so as to give usa chance of meeting, for surely she must 
have caught sight of me as she turned out of the gate? It was 
hopeless to overtake her as her speed was far greater than mine, 
and the distance between us increased every moment, but suddenly 
to my great surprise, she wheeled round and came to meet me. 
Strange contrariety of the human mind—I had been longing not a 
moment ago to meet her face to face, and now I felt terribly flurried 
at the thought. Allthe blood in my body surged to my head, and 
clutching the handles of my bicycle with a desperate hold, I managed 
to steal a look at her as she approached. She shot a penetrating 
glance at me through her thick white veil, and there was the 
soupcon of a smile upon her lips. This was encouraging and 
filled me with the flattering hope that she had turned purposely to 
meet me. I was just meditating on the expediency of turning round 
and giving her chase, when the swish of tyres sounded in my ears, 
and like a flash of lightning she passed ahead of me again. From 
the style of her riding it was plain that she could completely out- 
distance me if she chose, but this evidently was not her intention, 
for she kept well within view, and looked back every now and then 
at me in the most coquettish manner. 

We sped along like this, she ahead and I some distance behind, 
until we reached the Marine Road, when, owing to the winding 
nature of the path she disappeared from sight, but only for a while 
—I came upon her presently, and saw at a glance that something 
was amiss as she had got off her bike and was examining it in a 
disconsolate manner. Here at length was the long sought oppor- 
‘ tunity of making her acquaintance, and I would have been a verit- 
able duffer not to have taken advantage of it. 

‘‘ Pray allow me to assist you Miss Lockwood,” I exclaimed, 
springing off my bike with as much agility as I was capable of, and 
approaching her with a smile and a bow. ‘I see you have 
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punctured your tyre,” glancing at the machine, ‘ but I can soon set 
it all right as I have the needful remedy in the pocket of my bike.” 

How I blessed that wise precaution of mine of always being pre- 
pared for an emergency. 

She looked up at me with a bright smile, showing a row of gleam- 
ing white teeth, and thanked me in the most off-hand manner. It 
struck me that her complexion looked ruddier than it had seemed 
through the window. but she had pleasing features, a bright ex- 
pression, and the bluest and sauciest-looking eyes I ever beheld. It 
is not surprising that under the fire of those eyes I should prove a 
very inefficient workman. Never had my hands seemed so awkward 
before My companion at length came to my rescue, and smiling 
at my bungling efforts, but without a vestige of rudeness, took the 
repairs into her own hands, and with her long supple fingers effected 
them in the most dexterous manner. No need to repeat what we 
said or how we looked during the process of mending and blowing up 
the tyre. The frank and charmingly natural manner of my new 
acquaintance set me completely at my ease. She was, in fact, 
quite irresistible, and before I was ten minutes in her society my 
subjugation was complete, and I found it difficult to keep my eyes 
from telling their tale of love too quickly. 

We kept together for the remainder of the ride, and I not only 
chose the most circuitous route for our return to the villa, Lut 
ventured to suggest that we should meet next day on the esplanade 
for a ride, and I was much flattered at the eagerness with which 
this proposal was accepted. Needless to say I looked forward with 
anxious delight to the issues of that ride, and punctually at the 
appointed hour was at our place of rendezvous on the esplanade. 
Scores of cyclists in all imaginable costumes were disporting them- 
selves around me as the day was unusually lovely, but Mabel was 
nowhere to be seen. Time sped on—half an hour—a whole hour 
passed, and still she came not. and to make matters worse I was 
afraid to move more than a few yards from the place where we 
arranged to meet lest by any chance we should miss one another. 
But in vain I watched and waited. Suspense gave way at length 
to a crushing sense of disappointment, and when six o’clock came 
and there was still no sign of her, I gave up all hopes and turned 
my bike in the direction of the hydro. On passing the villa I knocked 
at the door, resolving to discover, if possible, why she had failed to 
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meet me. A grim-looking manservant answered my summons, and 
curtly replied that Miss Lockwood was not at home, so I had 
no alternative but to leave my card and return to the hydro, where, 
however, a very agreeable surprise awaited me. The porter handed 
me a note, which had been left more than an hour ago for me, and 
on opening it I discovered that it was from Mabel Lockwood. It 
was the dearest and most fetching little letter, and fully explained 
why she did not join me on the esplanade. It seemed she had been 
obliged to go out with friends, who had unexpectedly turned up, but 
she proposed meeting me at the same place without fail the following 
day, and suggested that we should ride together to Penmaenmawr. 
In a postscript she added that she had a little present for me which 
she would give me when we met. My exultation on reading what I 
might almost look upon as Mabel’s first love-letter to me may 
better be imagined than described. I seemed to be treading on air, 
and, no doubt, did and said many silly things between the time I 
received it and until three o’clock next day, when like the knights 
of old, I sallied forth to keep my tryst. 

My luck was surely in the ascendant, for Mabel was awaiting me, 
and came to meet me with a beaming countenance. Howl longed 
to raise the thick veil and see her pretty features more distinctly, I 
even ventured to tell her so, at which she laughed heartily, and 
explained that the veil was a precaution against sunburn, adding 
that she was already tanned to the verge of ugliness, which, as a 
matter of course, I emphatically denied. Before we started on our 
ride she handed me a large sealed envelope, evidently containing a 
photo, and said it was the present she had promised me. 

“Your photo!” I exclaimed, my face flushing with delight, and 
looking unutterable things at her. ‘‘ What more welcome present 
could you give me?” I continued, commencing to unfasten the en- 
velope, but she interrupted me, and asked me in a coaxing manner 
not to open it until after our ride. 

Restraining my curiosity I placed it in my pocket, but although I 
could curb my impatience with regard to the photo, I could not 
control the fluttering of my heart, as I felt that the crisis was at 
hand, and that I must seize the opportunity of our ride to propose 
to her, as probably I would never have such a chance again. What 
further encouragement could I expect? I asked myself. She had 
given me her photo, and in doing so had meant to show me that 
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she was willing to become my own. Emboldened by these thoughts, 
I rode as close to her as possible, and remarked in the most in- 
sinuating tones that if we did right we would ride in double harness 
for the rest of our lives. 

Unluckily, before I was halt way through this speech a donkey 
popped his head over a wall and set up with a discordant bray that 
I was thrown off my equilibrium, and was within an ace of coming 
a severe cropper. My companion burst into a merry laugh, whether 
at me or the donkey, or both of us, I could not say; at any rate, I 
felt: too much flurried to re-open the’ subject, and to make matters 
worse, the road had become so rugged that it gave me as much as 
I could do tostick onthe machine. Presently we turned inland, and 
riding became even more difficult. My companion, however, chatted 
away gaily, and gradually infected me with her courage and spirits. 
She declared that my cycling education was sadly deficient, and 
that she must take me in hand and teach me to coast, and she had 
scarcely spoken the words when we found ourselves on the brow 
of a steep hill, and she assured me that now was my opportunity. 

‘“‘ If we are to ride in double ‘harness for the rest of our lives,” 
she exclaimed, with a bewitching smile, placing her hand en- 
dearingly on my arm, ‘‘we must be prepared to run equal risks. 
Place your feet so” (raising her skirts and showing her well-shaped 
ankles) ‘“‘and follow me at a-quick, steady pace. There really is 
no difficulty ; all you want is courage.” Saying this, she flew oft 
like a bird, casting one swift glance over her shoulder to see if I 
was following. . 

Incited by her words, it is‘ not surprising that I forgot my fears, 
and declared I would follow her to the world’s end; but though 
the spirit was willing the flesh was weak, and alas! not only weak, 
but very sore and tender before the ride was over; but I must not 
anticipate. Asa matter of course, before I was half way down the 
hill I lost all control over my bike, and felt that it was running 
away with me. Then there was a crash; the machine and I 
parted company, and turning a somersault in the air, I came down 
with a thud in the middle of a dried up horse-pond. My groans 
attracted the attention of an old man, who lived in a cottage close 
by, and when he pulled me out of the hollow into which I seemed 
to have sunk in a sitting posture, I was relieved to find that although 
badly bruised, none of my bones were broken. 
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My first impulse was to look out for Miss Lockwood. Fortunately 
she had gone quite out of sight, as it would have been, indeed, 
humiliating to me if she had seen me in my present deplorable 
plight. The old man brushed my clothes, and did what he could 
to make me presentable, for which I rewarded him liberally, and as 
soon as I was sufficiently recovered from the shock of the fall, [ 
returned to Llandudno, pushing my disabled bike before me. Be- 
fore I reached the hydro. I met my friend Hewitt. I had seen little 
of either him or his chum, Palgrave, for the last few days, but had 
been so occupied with my own concerns that I had not even missed 
them. 

‘“‘ Hallo, what’s up with you? ”’ he cried, looking me up and down 
with a broad grin on his face. 

I explained in as few words as possible that I’d had a nasty side- 
slip while out riding with Miss Lockwood. 

‘‘ Miss Lockwood !” he exclaimed, incredulously, ‘‘I don’t see 
how that can be as she has hurt her foot and can’t budge from the 
house.”’ 

** You seem to know a good deal about her,” I replied, ‘‘ but you 
are wrong for once in your life, for she was out riding with me not 
only to-day but also on Monday.” 

** Why, that’s the very day young Thoyts won his wager,” in- 
terrupted my friend. 

**Good Lord, you don’t mean to say you’ve taken him for Mabel 
Lockwood,” clapping me on the shoulder, and bursting into an 
uproarious fit of laughter. 

‘* What the deuce is the matter with you,” I exclaimed savagely ; 
** you'll be taken for a maniac if you go on screaming like that.” 

‘*{ can’t help it, it’s too killing a joke,” he continued, still con- 
vulsed with laughter. ‘Oh, to think that Harry ‘Il hoyts has made 
such a hare of you. Who would have believed it ? it’s only fit for 
‘* Punch.” 

At that moment I felt as if an icicle had dropped down my back, 
for I recollected that Harry Thoyts was the name of Mildred 
Dering’s stepbrother. 

«I don’t, for the life of me, know what you are driving at, or 
whom you mean by Harry Thoyts,” I replied, emphasising the 
name. 

“Why, he isa friend of the Lockwoods, and is staying at the 
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villa. Haven’t you heard about his wager with Palgrave? He 
bet him a tenner that he’d dress up as a lady cyclist, and ride all 
over the place, and Miss Lockwood lent him her skirt and bike for 
the occasion. You see they are both the same height, so the skirt 
fitted him as if it was made for him. Gerald Lockwood and I 
rigged him out, and, by Jove, when he was ready for the road with 
the white veil tied behind his hat in the tip of the fashion, his own 
mother wouldn’t have known him; but I say, old fellow, what’s the 
use of cutting up rough ’"—trying to conciliate me—‘ the whole 
thing was meant for a joke, and even if you were taken in, what’s 
the harm?” 

“ You may think it a joke if you like, but I’ll make it a very sorry 
one for your friend, Mr. Thoyts. It’s an illegal act, I tell you, to 
go about disguised as a woman, and he shall suffer the full penalty 
of the offence. Anyway, I’ll report him to the police this very day.” 

I got out these words with difficulty, as I was choking with anger, 
and breaking loose from Hewitt I returned to the hydro. in a most 
exasperated condition. On my way I decided to defer my visit to 
the police station until I had more time to think over the matter, 
knowing that it would require some diplomacy to punish Thoyts, 
and at the same time escape ridicule myself. Meantime I made 
inquiries, and learned that Hewitt’s story of the wager was correct. 
I also discovered that my surmises with regard to young Thoyts 
were right, and that he was no other than Mildred Dering’s step- 
brother. He was a guest of the Lockwoods, and had been staying 
with them during the last ten days, having arrived in Llandudno 
very much the same time as myself. Was it by accident that he 
had selected me as the victim of his hoax, or had he planned the 
whole affair to pay me off for not marrying his step-sister? It was 
maddening to reflect how I had played into his hands, and by my 
own insane folly had helped him with his mad pranks. What was 
to prevent him while located at the villa from seeing me whenever I 
passed, and commenting on my frequent glances at the window? 
No doubt he had joked over my infatuation for Miss Lockwood, 
and had traded on my imperfect knowledge of her features to rig 
himself out in her clothes and be-fool me utterly, but I would pay 
him off or my name was not Josiah Stubbs.” At an early hour next 
morning I went to the police station, but much to my disgust the 
men treated my statement as a good joke, and in the absence 
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of further evidence refused to take any steps in the matter. My 
only hope was to induce Hewitt to back me up by affirming that 
he had seen the fellow leave the villa in woman’s clothes. This 
last hope, however, was put an end to by Hewitt himself. I met 
him on my way from the police station, and he had the usual smirk 
on his face, which had such an irritating effect upon me. When. 
I begged him to be serious, and explained what I wanted him to 
do for me, he burst into a loud, guffaw, and told me Thoyts had 
given me the slip, and had left Llandudno an hour ago. I accused 
him at once of having connived at his escape, but he replied with 
imperturbable good humour that he had been obliged to hurry off, as 
his sister, Miss Dering, was going to be married. She was marrying 
a baronet—he went on to explain—one of the largest landowners in 
Lancashire, and as both her parents were dead, it devolved upon 
this mad-cap brother of hers to give her away. The Lockwoods 
were going to the wedding also, he added, and were leaving Llan- 
dudno in a couple of days. I had no wish for any further parley 
with Hewitt after this. The notion that Miss Lockwood and Miss 
Dering would be exchanging confidences about me, and laughing 
over my bicycle rides with that young jackanapes Thoyts, was 
galling to me beyond words, and my only desire now was to get out 
of the place as quickly as possible. On returning to the hydro. I 
desired my bill to be sent up, and commenced to pack my portman- 
teau; while doing so I came across the large envelope which I was 
fool enough to believe contained a likeness of Miss Lockwood. 

My surmises were in a measure correct, as there was a cabinet 
photo. inside, but on divesting it of the tissue paper wrapped round 
it I was startled at seeing that it was a photo. of myself—it was one 
I had given Mildred Dering during our engagement, and on the 
back of it was written in my own handwriting—‘‘ To Nelly from 
her loving Josiah.” If there had been a fire in the room, I should 
have burnt the thing forthwith, as I felt stung to the quick by this 
fresh insult, but having no way of getting rid of it, I flung it into 
my portmanteau. 

Just at that moment I noticed a scrap of paper on the ground, 
which looked like a folded letter, it had evidently fallen out of the 
envelope in taking out the photo: picking it up, I read the fol- 
lowing :— 
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‘‘My Dear Harry—From your description of the person who is 
ogling Mabel, I amcertain he is no other than my elderly admirer. 
You say he has a lubberly figure, sandy hair, and bleary eyes—this 
hits off the Rev. Josiah to the T. The photo, however, which I 
enclose, will help you to identify him.—Your loving Sister.” 


These offensive lines made very little impression upon meas I re- 
cognized the motives that dictated them. I could afford to forgive 
Miss Dering and even to pity her, for there never was a clearer case 
of sour grapes, and while going on with my packing, the words of 
a well-known poet kept ringing in my ears— Heaven hath no rage 
like love to hatred turned, nor hell a fury like a woman scorned.” 

An hour later I had, figuratively speaking, shaken off the dust of 
Llandudno from my feet, and was ensconced in a railway carriage 
on my way to Ilkley. It was during the long train journey to the 
latter place that I jotted down the events just described. 

No doubt it will be wondered why I took the trouble to record 
such disagreeable reminiscences, when it would have been so much 
pleasanter to forget them; but I don’t want to forget what I owe 
that young scoundrel Thoyts; on the contrary, I wish to keep it 
very vividly before me, so that when chance next throws him 
across my path, I may teach him a very salutary lesson. I shall 
take no further counsel from policemen, nor seek assistance from 

friends, but I will let Master Thoyts feel the sting of my cane about 
his legs, and I’ll be bound he won’t think of figuring as a lady 
cyclist again; and here let me explain that I am not actuated by 
the ignoble feelings ‘of revenge. I merely wish to stand to this 
orphan boy in /vco parentis, and administer the chastisement which 
would be their duty to bestow on him if they were alive. My 
opportunity has not turned up yet, but I am on the look out for it. 














A Mlarried Meditation. 


You sit and smoke, my worthy mate, 
Inert, inactive : 

Veraciously I cannot state 
That you're attractive. 


Most complaisant of mortal men 
About your dinner, 
Enthusiastic only when 
You’ve backed a winner : 


Three years ago we joined, my spouse, 
For worse or better : 

Lucretia could not keep her vows 
More to the letter : 


Ten years had several men admired 
And some adored me: 

Of popularity I tired, 
Flirtation bored me: 


Thus unallured, and guided by 
The voice of reason, 

I made my virgin choice in my 
Eleventh season. 


You just fulfilled my modest aim, 
Well-bred and stolid ; 

And for myself I meekly claim 
Some virtues solid : 


I have a cultivated mind, 
I never quarrel : 

I am not vulgar, nor inclined 
To be immoral. 


I knew that I could trust myself, - 
I’ve not repented : 

And on the matrimonial shelf 
I sit contented. 


Exsizr Marion Mott. 





Curios in Country-house Visitors. 
By F. G. WALTERS. 


CouNTRY-HOUSE visiting is one ofthe most delightful ways ofspending 
the autumn and winter in Britain, and is essentially a British institu- 
tion, though there are some good imitations abroad. But there is 
food for study, as a rule, in a house party, so far as the social philo- 
sopher is concerned. There are some types of visitors with whom 
one meets who may, without impertinence, be labelled as ‘ curios.” 
As they never see themselves as others see them, this labelling is 
harmless; even if the curios read this paper, they will assume that it 
refers to some of their dearest friends. 

The social philosopher, however, who thinks that the proper study 
of mankind is man, will be wise if he pursues it in an inoffensive 
manner. In the language of the East he should “ lay the finger of 
silence on the lips of discretion,” nor exhibit his brilliancy by any 
satirical suggestions meant to show the rest of the company what a 
wonderfully clever man he is. For—guien sabe? perhaps the “ curio,” 
whom he is studying, regards Aimse/f as the social philosopher and his 
observer as a subject or specimen. 

To those, however, who can gather ‘the harvest of a quiet eye,” 
(with emphasis on the “ quiet ”) there are generally some visitors at 
a country-house, regarding whom the predominant impression on the 
observer is, as in the famous case of the fly in amber, how the deuce 
they got there? For the attractions of country-house life seem to 
have no special charm for them. They might just as well be on the 
sweet, shady side of Pall Mall, or wandering down Oxford Street, for 
all the interest they take in the occupations and amusements of the 
majority. 

For instance there is the vacillating visitor, of whom the main 
characteristic is his inability to make up what, to quotethe charming 
phrase of the first Lord Westbury, he is “pleased to call his mind.” 
He is a veritable weathercock, but the breeze which turns him round 
is never a steady one—a mere fitful April zephyr. For he will assert 
over night that he is going to shoot, and will appear correctly 
costumed and prattling about his gun at breakfast. But when the 
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party are assembled at the hall-door and the head keeper is con- 
cluding his despotic arrangements, the vacillating one is missing. 
He is hunted for amid the (more or less) impatience of the rest. 
And ultimately found in the library with a pen in his hand. He 
blandly says he has changed his mind and is going to write letters, 
which he is left to do; while his ears, if there be any truth in the 
old tradition, ought to burn, for the head keeper is expressing a 
forcible opinion about him to his confidential subordinate which is 
not couched in any feeble language. 

Not long, however, does the vacillating one continue to be inte- 
rested in his correspondence, which is a good thing for the intended 
recipients of his arid letters. He thinks that horticulture has 
charms; did not Bacon write some immortal lines about the 
pleasures of a garden? So he wanders off to the glass houses, where 
the staid Scotch head gardener is engaged in delicate operations, and 
airs his views. Scotch gardeners have an aptitude for dry humour 
not generally credited to the nation, and a grim sarcasm which is ° 
respecttully effective, and the V. V., though thick skinned, perceives 
it at last and resolves to soothe his mind by the contemplative man’s 
recreation. There is good autumnal angling in the river, perch and 
pike are in fine order, and the river keeper is highly delighted to see 
his visitor, as he has reckoned on a quiet day in his cottage, seeing 
that everybody has gone after the partridges. Respectfully dis- 
sembling his joy, so that you might really imagine he was performing 
a penance, he gets the punt, rods, and baits, ready, and the pair start 
off. The V. V. has an immense (momentary) enthusiasm for 
spinning for pike, and an equal belief in his own skill (which is 
unequalled in the club smoking room, when the “steep story” 
handicap is being run) and he flings out his bait with a lighthearted 
splash, and pulls it in at such a pace, as combined, will scare the 
most ravenous pike out of his lair for quieter corners. The river- 
keeper watches the angler, with thoughts too deep for tears, and 
when he complains that he doesn’t think there’s a pike in the river, 
he looks at him in silence, with kindly pity, and puffs at his pipe 
reflectively. At last the V. V. flings down his rod and demands 
to be put ashore, a command which is obeyed with the utmost 
promptitude. Then he wanders round to the stable, and astonishes 
the respectful head groom, who has an unsurpassed command of 
countenance, by his ideas on horses, while the subordinates have to 
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retreat abruptly into distant stalls, whence curious muffled sounds 
are heard. After this he roams about until luncheon, when he is 
the one male who disturbs the confidences of the women, and so 
goes on his erratic course till dinner, when true to his main charac- 
teristic, he is quite uncertain as to what he will eat and drink. 

The man, however, who does not vacillate in his pursuits, simply 
because he has no taste for anything is another equally developed 
curio. Why he is staying in the house puzzles everybody, including 
probably himself. He neither rides, fishes, shoots, explores ancient 
ruins, walks, cycles, or studies county histories. He simply ‘ moons 
about,” to use the expression of some of his feminine critics. He 
cannot play or sing; if he tries his hand at billiards, he cuts the 
cloth ; he cannot act in theatricals, or charades, or recite, or give 
imitations ; his accomplishments are limited to eating and drinking, 
and reading the newspapers. Both these occupations, it is true, 
have charms, but they might as well, or better, be practised at his 
London club. He hasa trick of staring out of window, and whistling 
in a low but maddening key to himself, and a disconcerting habit of 
taking the most pessimistic views of everything which is proposed 
in the way of amusement. Also of sitting in the library, when other 
people are writing letters, and staring at them. This man is a 
puzzle, the solution of which does not interest anybody. 

On the other hand, your too energetic and ‘‘ breezy ” visitor is an 
original curiosity. He is always suggesting something to be done, 
when everybody else is inclined for repose. He rushes hither and 
thither “ intoxicated with the exuberance of his own verbosity,” and 
pours forth atorrent of words, like a cascade, usually pitching on the 
most tired individual, who has been shooting, fishing, riding, or 
cycling all day, as the recipient of his plans. This man has the 
ingenuity of a medieval torturer in his loquacity. But withal he is. 
under the impression that he is cheering up his victim, and contri- 
buting to the general gaiety of the house. Rest and silence are his. 
detestation. You hear his rapid utterance from morn to dewy eve, 
without cessation. In the smoking-toom he cuts in when the best 
stories are being told, with something which they have just reminded 
him of, and he beams with philanthropy most when he has just spoilt 
a raconteur’s finest effort. Yet is he always under the impression 
that everybody likes him. Well did Carlyle bid us beware of * fixed 
ideas!” 

17 
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The theatrically mad visitor is a very common specimen. The 
rod, gun, saddle and everything else which savours of outdoor 
pleasures, are, in his eyes, nothing. His ideal isa stage, with wings, 
and a green baize curtain, and rehearsals at all hours (perish meals 
at stated times!) whereat he does the stage managing and gives 
his imitations of famous actors of all sorts (with a curious similarity 
marking them all) with immense self-satisfaction. He thrusts little 
yellow books into the reluctant hands of bashful men, with the cues 
and parts marked in red ink, and bids them study them, nor dream 
of shooting, fishing, or anything else, which they intended to do. 

The women, it must be admitted, are his allies, (show me the 
woman who does not think she has latent dramatic genius, and will 
look well before the footlights). Had he his own way he would 
turn the house upside down, and inflict on patient audiences of the 
neighbourhood nightly performances. 

Then there is the early riser ; generally, too, the man who laughs. 
Jean qui ritis his proper sobriquet. One would not care if he preached 
this virtue of early rising without wanting you to share its credit, let 
him monopolise that as he will. But alas! all the early risers I have 
ever met with have such a burning zeal for making others as virtuous 
asthemselves. Up he gets in the early morn, stumbles over the sulky 
housemaids’ pails and brooms, riots along the passages, thumping 
on the doors of his intimates who, once they know his little ways, 
fasten them overnight, and amid peals of Gargantuan laughter ; 
bellows to them to come out and taste the top of the morning and 
enjoy the finest thing in the world. He goes down the stairs, 
marking his progress by kicks against pails, and roars of laughter, 
and; ultimately, with a bang of the hall door, riots out into the 
morning dew, having awakened everybody, who invoke blessings on 
him, and hope that the morning dew will soak him. When he 
returns to breakfast he is patronising and offensive as to the virtues 
of early rising, he eats like a shark, and singles out those who are 
‘‘chippy” and but trifle with dry toast, for his brutal inuendoes and 
prescriptions, all of which he points with a laugh. With him may 
be bracketted as proxime accessit the man who believes in long walks, 
miles on miles, and who is always trying to get victims to join him, 
‘persistent and worrying as a bluebottle ina window. The grumbling 
visitor is happily rare, usually however, a distant relative, still he 
exists, does not say much directly but a great deal indirectly. 
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«Hints a fault and hesitates dislike” about the head of game, the 
fish in the stream, the condition of the horses, the aspect of the 
country and the crops, and the butler’s notion of wines. He is 
certainly a corrective of inordinately high spirits, and his face and 
voice tone down the hues of optimism; still we are not grateful. 





Bp a Stream. 


A miracle of feathery delight ! 
The stately pampas bowing fluffy head 

To greet the purple iris by his side; 
While buttercups, in diadems unmatched, 
With golden glories make the meadow shine 

A blaze of splendour stretching far and wide. 


With gentle grace, and bending coyly down, 
The modest blue-bell looks upon the ground, 
Nor spurns the pink-tipt daisy at his feet. 
While “ ragged robin” lifting ruddy head, 
Heeds not the blue forget-me-nots hard by— 
Rare trophies prized by lovers when they meet : 


But blue is met by yet more ‘tender blue, 
And in the golden jewels of the field, 
A maiden stahds—midst treasures such as these, 
And in her hand she bears the flowerets true, 
And in her heart she holds (best prize of all) 
A gladsome secret—’neath those whispering trees. 


Nothing but harmony in life she sees, 

For all things shine and sparkle for the maid, 
And e’en discordant sounds, her tuneful heart 

Weaves into music of her merry mood— 

What more of bliss can maiden hold than this— 
Two true hearts blent in one—no more to part! 


* / * * * * 


Ah! happy maid may’st steer thro’ life’s sad stream, 
Midst treasures such as these, dreaming thy blissful dream. 
17* 





Some Features of the WMagasines of 
To-day. 
By Mrs. STUART-LANGFORD. 


III. 
Tue “Dress AND Fasuion’’ CoLumn. 


Every woman has her Ze¢s now-a-days. The name used to be associated 
with dog's, cats, white mice, and other affectionate animals; but now 
we hear of pet tailors, pet milliners, pet abominations, pet furniture- 
polishes ; and I have just been reading of a fine lady’s pet insecticide. 
This is clearly a day in which women indulge largely in pets. But 
dearest of all to the average woman is her pet fashion-writer, who 
imparts the loveliest information respecting gowns which are charming 
creations, and toques which are dreams, and who has at her finger 
tips no end of ideas with regard to berthes and buckles and frills and 
furbelows, which can only be purchased from Messrs. So-and-so—and 
there for a sum that is ridiculously moderate, considering the exclusive- 
ness of the firm. 

Love of finery is certainly born with most women; but there is an 
immense difference in the outward and visible signs which it affects. 

“Who realises the character that lies in head-gear?” asks one of 
the most approved and most brilliant of fashion writers. “Show us 
a woman’s hat or bonnet off her head, and we will claim to be generally 
correct in telling you the type of woman who owns it.” 

This may be especially true with respect to our beloved Queen, 
whose millinery, as I hear, is famous on the Continent; it may also 
hold good with regard to the Royal Family and the upper ten 
thousand, who place their heads in the hands of distinguished artistes ; 
but I would like to draw the line very close below the aristocracy. 

The show-room of an ordinary milliner, who caters for the monied 
middle class, is an interesting place on private view day, though it is 
rather ghastly to see a wrinkled and rich old woman, with suspiciously 
high-coloured and lustreless hair, dodging about between the mirrors, 
anxious to get front and back and side views of the particular Paris 
pattern bonnet which she desires to be told suits her marvellously. 
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“ That lace, there, on top of the crown,” says the monied customer, 
alluding, with some anxiety to an erection of the shape of an inverted 
pyramid, which forms the chief feature of the charming Parisian con- 
fection, “don’t you think if it were made just a /i##/e lower?” and she 
looks imploringly into the eyes of the saleswoman. 

“Oh, no, madam!” returns that young expert, with the utmost con- 
fidence. ‘You will take all the style out of it if you have it altered.” 

“This is one of the six I had home on approval,” resumes the 
irresolute monied woman. ‘My husband didn’t fancy that lace 
thing at all. He said it was exactly like a soldier’s what-do-you- 
call-it? But—if you really think—” and she exerts herself to get yet 
another back view of the grass-green roses, which look so delightfully 
chic as they nestle among the frizz of her yellowish hair. 

“‘ Now I come to think of it,” continues the fair madam, “ the dress 
I want to wear this bonnet with is pinky,—salmony, you know. How 
about a loop of green ribbon to match the flowers instead of that 
magenta? I don’t think I care much for magenta.” 

‘“‘ Nobody is matching colours this year, madam,” returns the sales- 
woman promptly. ‘“ The more.contrast between bonnets and gowns 
the more fashionable you are. Look at the shots; blue and green; 
blue and violet ; heliotrope and terra cotta even—anything.” 

“ Well—if you think !” remarks the monied customer, submissively. 
“ Take it off, please, and see there’s nothing coming out ; and send it 
up—not later than two. I'll pay, and have done with it.” 

This is the woman who goes home sighing at every third step, partly 
because she is relieved at having settled about the bonnet, and partly 
because she dreads what Joshua—who is pompous and interfering 
after the manner of men who have made a“ heap” in trade—will say 
about that lace top-knot when it accompanies him to church next 
Sunday morning. 

Arriving, subsequently, in her own boudoir, she finds that the 
double Spring Number of Zhe Lady’s Criterion has come during her 
absence. She turns, naturally, to the Dress and Fashion Columns, 
and seeks out the paragraphs that deal with millinery, where the 
advice proves pertinent. 

“If you are past five-and-thirty, and are in search of a really 
irresistible bonnet, let me beg of you to go to Madame Olivia in 
Regent Street. I saw there, only yesterday, a perfectly delightful 
confection in miroir velvet; the whole of the crown was made of 
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turquoises and emeralds; a mass of forget-me-nots and violets 
drooped gracefully over the brim, and waving white plumes-of- 
paradise, completed this idyllic dream of an exquisite bonnet. But— 
a word of warning—let me implore you not to have stiffened lace. 
I have seen a frightful production in a second-rate window, which will 
haunt my dreams for a week. It had green roses, and an erection in 
stiffened lace which resembled nothing but a wheat-sheaf cut through 
the middle.” 

“ That’s it!” gasps the poor monied woman. “I knew some 
trouble was coming; I felt so low. How I shall always hate that 
bonnet!” 

From millinery I pass to gowns, having no space to deal with those 
bewitching fripperies of neck adornments which are so distingué in the 
fashion columns, and even in the shop-windows; but which have an 
ugly knack of changing their character when they attain the final end 
to which they were ordained. 

Not having yet been able to fix upon a personal pet fashion-writer, 
I have gone over some of the productions of several of these gentle 
advisers, with the result that I am as far as ever from being fixed. 
I had almost fallen in love with one when I caught her saying that 
“a woman who will not look well in any possible style of out-door 
dress may look charming in a tea-gown.” When she declared, 
further, that the tea-gown was immortal, and should become part and 
parcel of every true woman’s life, 1 gave her up in despair, feeling 
sure I could never make a real pet of a woman whose ideas of 
immortal parts are so antipathetic to my own. 

I was not mollified when I saw, on the next page, a picture of a tea- 
gown “ with sleeves of hanging angel-type, always wildly fascinating 
when arms are white and smooth.” Alas! I must be a despicable 
“denizen of third-rate Suburbia,” and not a true woman at all. Im- 
mortal tea-gowns, with wildly fascinating hanging angel-type sleeves 
are not for me. So for a moment I turn my back entirely on the 
Fashion Column, and tell a quite irrelevant story while I recover from 
a vision of those sleeves. 

A lady of my acquaintance is rather fidgety -as to the fit of her 
gowns. Her dressmaker, pandering to this weakness, is always 
particularly careful to ensure that the buttons and button-holes of 
her patron’s bodices stand in straightforward relations to each other. 
She was, therefore, somewhat shocked when a certain dress, which 
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had been fitted with the utmost precision, was promptly returned with the 
message that Madam, the dressmaker, must “ Jet out’ the front of the 
bodice as it would not meet. Madam, after carefully considering the 
matter, hit upon a novel plan. She set the bodice upon a lay figure 
for a week, and then returned it without altering a stitch. In a few 
days the dress came back again to its maker with a new message. 
Madam had let the bodice out too much and must take it in an inch 
and a-half before it could be worn! And yet dressmakers complain 
that some of their patrons are faddy. 

But I am really on the look-out for a fashion-writer, whom I can 
make a pet of, and I turn hopefully to another periodical which has a 
great name among women who are not quite so fashionable as those 
who go in for wildly fascinating angel-sleeves. I turn at once to the 
Dress and Fashion Advice column, there is something so delightfully 
personal about answers that have been written directly for somebody. 
This is the first which meets my eye. 

“Pretty Nancy,—I am charmed to help you. You must have the new shade 
of blue. Get your husband to take you to John Petersen’s. I saw an entrancing 
gown there only yesterday that would,suit you admirably. It was of a ravishing 
shade of blue and the jupe rapportée had a motif of white braid heading the 
bias.” 

Dear, dear! and I always had such a dislike for those hash-ups of 
French and English. If I learnt about rapportée and motif at school I 
am not a whit the wiser now. Why not put it all in French and sub- 
join an English translation? It would be so much handier for busy 
women who cannot give more than half their time to the study of 


fashions. 
Then I have yet another fault to find with my sisters, the fashion- 


writers. 

Why cannot they agree, just a little, as to what they will write up 
and what write down ? 

Why, for instance, does one Adviser on one page of a certain 
magazine speak rapturously of the “ many delightful Scottish clan 
tartans which have hitherto only been fully appreciated in Paris, but 
which are figuring, at last, on our most elegant toilettes,” while another 
Adviser, in another page of the same magazine, observes dolorously 
of these same tartans that they are more talked about than worn, that 
they appear in the shop windows but “ not on people who are people 
in the world of dress.” 
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This is depressing for a woman, whose husband is a Scotchman, 
with a clan tartan of his own. 

And why does one say cheerfully “If you are fortunate enough to 
possess any silken material which has been handed down from your 
grandmother, now is the time to use it to the very utmost advantage,” 
while another speaks pathetically of the utter worthlessness of an 
expensive silken gown that is made in the fashion of six months ago, 
and of the folly of rejoicing, as our grandmothers did, in silks that will 
“stand alone?” 

Why, again, does one entreat us not to be cajoled into buying 
blouse-lengths by designing drapers, who are only anxious to get 
rid of what will soon be old stock, because blouses are departing 
for ever from the world of fashion, while another rejoices exceedingly 
in the belief that blouses are more immensely popular than ever, and 
that the most ravishing of these garments can be purchased at 
Messrs. Hedgetree’s for the absurdly small sum of seven guineas? 

As for colour, no two fashion-writers are entirely agreed as to what 
one must, or must not on any account, wear—but we have a very 
charming and perspicacious hint from one quarter as to ‘“‘ drick-dust, 
which is another variety of crushed-strawberry.” 

A chance reader of the male persuasion, with no /ee/ing for colour, 
may here accuse me of muddling my subjects, of being like Zangwill, 
who pleads that he cannot distinguish between a description of a 
costume and a dinner menu. I am innocent. 

But why, if I have not yet succeeded in fastening upon my pet 
fashion-writer, do I not turn to the Dress Columns in Cheery Counsels, 
Friendly Fancies aud The Ladies Light, alleminently homely periodicals, 
and full to the brim of intensely practical hints ? 

Only because I am so afraid of being obliged to learn how many 
delightful neckties I can make for Adolphus out of the sleeves of my 
old silk blouse, and how easily I can contrive a stylish and handsome 
cycling costume from the superfluous pair of Art Serge window- 
curtains which I have packed away in my linen closet. 

Adolphus is pernickety over neckties; and my curtains are of a 
colour that quarrels with my complexion; so I grudgingly relin- 
quish, for the present, my search for a pet fashion-writer. 

This outpouring is not what I meant it to be. It was my firm 
intention to work my way up from the days when there were no 
fashion-advisers, when my pretty mother wore a tuscan bonnet, with 
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peach-blossom strings, and lilies-of-the-valley under the brim, and 
was supremely content; and when I was decked out in a baby- 
crinoline and a ridiculously low-necked frock, made of sprigged 
muslin or spotted delaine, very wide as to the skirt, and with an ugly 
trick of slipping quite over my shoulders. But there were so many 
fashion-writers to consider that I felt in henour bound to let 
bygones be bygones, and to turn to them at once. 

For all my errors of omission and commission, I crave the pardon 
of my gentle readers. 





Che Chronicles of Fra Cornelio. 
Edited by JOHN HANNON, B.A., 


1.—Or THE Fresco aT San STEFANO’S. 


It was an hour before noon on the third day of December, in the year 
of our Redeemer, One Thousand Six Hundred and Seventy-Three ; 
and many people, men and women, but mostly the latter, were watch- 
ing Pietro Gozzi, while he worked on his fresco, showing forth the 
manner of death of Saint Stephen, the first martyr to suffer death for 
the Faith of Holy Mother Church. They were in the great church 
then called of San Stefano, but now (L hear) of some other saint, for it 
hath since been taken from the Company of Jesus and given over to 
another pious congregation of religious men, who have changed its — 
title. What name this great church may now have, I know not, for I, 
Ralph Langdon, in religion called Fra Cornelio, and surnamed jestingly 
by the Brethren “ II Soldato,” for that I once trailed a pike against my 
Lord Deputy Strafford, in poor Ireland—but alas! that was years 
agone, when I was young and lusty, and before ever God called me 
to serve Him and St. Dominic in this cloister of Genoa; for, I say, I 
have never voyaged to that great city of Venice, where the strange 
things I am about to relate befell. But all who have been there can- 
not but know the church, for it hath great and good report by reason 
of the wonders wrought upon them that pray therein to be delivered 
from their bodily pains and infirmities, before the painting of Saint 
Stephen his martyrdom on the southern wall. 
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Yet fain would I know even so small a thing as the name by 
which the aforetime church of the Jesuit Fathers is now known, 
since to give the exact truth concerning the painting of that fresco 
(now accounted miraculous) and what followed, is the sole cause 
of my writing this relation. No less than three letters have I 
sent to the brethren of our Order in Venice anent this and other 
matters contained in my narration, but there was no reply. Indeed, I 
fear me that not one of my epistles came to hand, since it is ill-travel- 
ling by land or sea, betwixt this place and Venice, since the war broke 
out which is raging even still, and maketh the face of the land even 
as was the face of my own country when I was a boy. Yet would I 
myself have fared thither no later than the Eastertide of this present 
year one thousand six hundred and ninety, and did crave leave of my 
Prior to that end. 

“For,” said I, “ there is now atruce between the States, and I desire 
much to see Venice before [ die.” 

“ Unto what end, Fra Cornelio?” said the good Prior. ‘“ Have you 
still a rover’s head under the monk’s cowl? And have you so soon 
forgotten the glories of Naples?” 

Now this was a shrewd thrust, for, having oft-times heard the 
adage “See Naples, and die,” I had been at some pains to get leave 
from our Provincial to spend a few days with our brethren there two 
summers ago. But I returned to this, our priory of Genoa, as soon as 
might be, much angered with mine own folly in giving credit to the 
bragging Italian bye-word, and raging inwardly at the evil sights and 
yet more evil smells of that most wicked city. 

“But,” said my good Genoese brethren, “did you not see the 
wonderful Bay, Fra Cornelio?” 

“Surely,” said I, “but the bay of Dublin in mine own country is 
much finer.” As indeed it is. But I was made the jest of the common- 
room for a month or more, till the Prior (himself an Irishman: there 
be too many of us, alas! in the camps and cloisters of Europe in 
these woeful days) forbade them to plague me any longer. But on 
this day he saw fit to twit me with it himself, and I made answer : 
“Father Prior, my feet are now weary with much wandering in this 
world, and I care not how soon I am summoned to make my last 
journey unto the City of Eternity. A rover I was before, by God's 
grace, I entered religion ; but now I care no longer for strange sights 
and faces. I but desire to see Venice that I may the more truly and 
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faithfully make the narration which Fra Paolo desired me, before his 
death, to make.” 

‘‘ Of what befell him when he was painting the picture, since reputed 
miraculous?” said the Prior. 

‘*Even so,” said I, ‘for he feared, on his bed of death, lest men 
should set down to his sanctity what hath solely been wrought before 
his fresco by the faith and devotion of simple people. And he feared, 
moreover, lest any, on that account, should cease to pray for the good 
estate of his soul.” 

“ He was ever a lover of truth,” said the Prior ; ‘“‘ even in the days 
when he was a great painter in the world, courted by princes and pre- 
lates. I give thee permission to depart for Venice to-morrow, Fra 
Cornelio, and will furnish thee with letters to our Order there, if thine 
age and infirmity be not too great for so long a journey ?” 

“I feel twenty years younger, and fifty years stronger, Father 
Prior,” said I, “‘ since the good news from home.” 

“ Alas! my son,” said the Prior, “I have letters of to-day which 
belie thy good news, and they come from a sure hand: King James 
hath lost.” ‘ 

And thereupon he read me the sad, true story of the fight by Boyne 
Water. I burst into tears and hastened to my cell, where that same 
night, I fell sick of a fever which raged for many days, and hath left 
me much enfeebled, so that I never went to Venezia. 

Ye that have been there, forgive an old monk, all unskilled in 
letters, if in some matters of lesser import, his knowledge fall short of 
his desire. But he beareth witness that all concerning the adventures 
of the painter Pietro Gozzi, who afterwards become novice and lay- 
brother in this cloister of Genoa (which he hath made divinely beautiful 
with his art) is God’s truth, so help him grace in his need. 

* * « * 

It was then within the great church aforetime called of San Stefano, 
that the first part of these things befell. There was not in all the great 
city of Venice a happier man that bright December forenoon than 
young Pietro Gozzi, of Genoa, the painter, as he lingered over his 
well-nigh finished task. Truly to any other eye than his there might 
seem naught left to do, and doubtless the great crowd there assembled 
were of this mind, for when Pietro bade his plastermen and labourers 
take down the low scaffold on which he had been working, and then 
stood back to see his work the better, there burst out from the people 
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a shout of praise, which (seeing that they were in a consecrated church) 
presently died into a pleased muttering and a confusion of countless 
whispers. Yet Pietro, though singing softly to himself, as was ever his 
wont when well pleased with his work, was not wholly satisfied with two 
of the faces in his painting. And these were the faces of Stephen, and 
of Saul, who held the garments of them that stoned him, and was con- 
senting to his death. So he paced gently along the marble flagging 
from one to the other figure, and ever and anon would give a touch 
here and a stroke there, with great care and yet rapidly (as the thought 
came) since the plaster was drying fast. He heard but heeded not the 
Babel of praise and wonderment behind and around him. 

“Truly,” said one woman, “eternity will not be too long with faces 
like that of the young saint yonder to gaze upon for ever.” 

‘“‘ Then would that Maestro Gozzi had taken me for a model of the 
martyr,” whispered a young man slyly. 

“ Even he could scarce have put beauty into thy swarth face, Marco,” 
said his companion with a laugh. “ But Caterina is right. The face 
of Stephen is as the face of an angel.” 

“Ha! look at that,” came from another quarter of the crowd. 

“One touch, and the frown of Saul is deepened, yet without destroy- 
ing the face of the Paul that is to be, which all may see beneath those 
angry features. This is a great master, my friends.” 

‘* Evviva, il maestro! ” cried several voices. 

Then was there a sudden silence as a black-gowned Jesuit Father 
cleft his way with downcast eyes through the people, and came out by 
Pietro in the open space that was made with stretched ropes before 
the fresco. There he raised his face and for an instant gazed at the 
work, now first laid bare. Grown man as he was (moreover, they of 
his Order are most skilled in hiding all sudden emotions of the mind 
and workings of the heart) he gave a great cry of delight, and clasp- 
ing young Pietro in his arms, embraced him, shedding tears of joy. 

‘* My son,” said he, when his outward calm was restored, “I have 
nothing more to say. This that I have done is my judgment of thy 
glorious work. And I give thanks to God who hath given such power 
to men.” 

“‘T also give thanks, my Father,” said Pietro, reverently. ‘For 
you of Venice have shown me more favour than if I were a citizen of 
this great city. I shall have many things to tell the Genoese at my 
return, but mostly of the love and generosity of their rival state.” 
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“The Venetians were ever generous to the children of the Muses,” 
said the Father; “and speaking of that, the Visconte Attilio, our 
benefactor, who is paying thy charges for the fresco as an offering to 
our church and Order, is likely to be here to-morrow. Will all be 
ready?” 

‘“‘I have but a few touches to give to the face of San Stefano, my 
father.” 

“Then add them at thy leisure, and be in attendance here to- 
morrow at noon. After the Visconte’s visit the picture will be veiled 
until the day following the Nativity, St. Stephen’s Feast. Then will 
take place the solemn unveiling. Wilt thou remain our guest till 
then, my son?” 

‘Surely, and with many thanks, Reverend Father,” said Pietro, 
“TI have for these five weeks been so given to my work that I have 
had no occasion of seeing your wonderful city throughout, still less of 
observing your customs. Yet this I know, in a state where the citizens 
are so good and generous, needs must the Government be wise and 
gentle——”’ 

‘* Hush, hush, my son,” said the Father, in a very low voice ; “ have 
a care of thy words. And for the present, addio!” And so he flitted 
away through the people, who made a lane for his black figure as he 
passed. 

Marvelling a little, Pietro turned to his work upon the figure of the 
figure of the dying Stephen. Yet as there was so little todo he feared 
not to give his happy thoughts of other things free rein. Hitherto there 
had been nothing adverse in his short life, nay, there had been naught 
but love and friendship, the bounteous protection of the rich and the 
wondering worship of the poorer sort for our Pietro from his boyhood 
upward. He hath since told me that in these days he understood not 
why Holy Church should call this world a vale of tears—/achrymarum 
valits. 

All smiled upon him, from the sober burgesses of Genoa to the 
gay nobles of Paris; from the rabble of Venice, where he now 
was, to the court of His Most Catholic Majesty of Spain, whither he was 
bound after achieving his present task. As he thought of these things, 
and mused upon the beautiful dying face which his pencil had created, 
while the buzzing murmur of praise from the great crowd behind him, 
filled his ears, He fell to day-dreaming or (as the Frenchman saith) into 
a reverie. But presently he was awakened with a start by the sound 
of two gay voices in his ear, speaking quickly in the French tongue. 
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“You paint so divinely, sir,” said the younger of the two men—a 

mere boy indeed he was, “that you cannot possibly be a Venetian. 
Indeed, my cousin Pierre here will have it that you are of France, as 
are we. May it please you to tell us of what nation you are?” 

The question was pert; yet Pietro, looking upon the lad, could not 
but smile and answer ; for his face was frank and gay and beautiful, 
and the kindly boyish eyes were very winning. 

“Tam of Genoa,” said Pietro. 

“And that city is a near neighbour to la bell? France,” said the 
elder man, a handsome bearded fellow, some thirty years of age. 

‘* But you speak our tongue so beautifully—as beautifully as you do 
all else,” said the boy, with a quick wave of his-hand to the picture. 

“ Vous me flattez,” said Pietro, ‘I may claim no praise, for my 
speech at least, since my mother was a French woman of Marseilles.” 

And thereupon the three began to talk of France and of the many 
pleasant places in that rich country, with many well-weighed compli- 
ments of Pietro’s talent from the elder man, and eager words of praise 
from the youth. They stood within the corded enclosure and their 
voices (albeit not loud) sounded clear above the murmurs of the 
crowd. 

“< Ah, well,” said the elder man at last, “‘ we must now part, Monsieur 
Gozzi, for the present, at least. We have broken in upon your time 
too long already. You will sup with us this evening at our inn, the 
Albergo del’ Annunziazione ?” 

“Gladly,” said Pietro. 

“Then we shall expect you at six of the clock. Till then, farewell, 
maestro.” 

‘* Yes, do not fail to come,” said the boy, impetuously. “ We have 
been annoyed almost to death, during our three day’s sojourn in this 
sombre Venice. It is a delight to make a friend, anywhere, but a 
friend like you—and in a terror-snitten swamp of a city like this 
tyrannical Venice——” 

“Surely, there you are at fault,” said Pietro, with a smile. ‘I have 
lived here a month and more, and the laws seem to me both well and 
wisely ordained.” 

“Be it so,” said the boy. “I but repeated what all men say. 
Indeed, you may well be right, for if there were a livelier despotism 
here, the stupid city might interest me more. As it is—bah! ” 

“ Well,” said Pietro, amused by the youngster’s prattling. 
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“Oh, their famous Council of Ten is like all else Venetian, too 
thickheaded to be wicked. They of Venice are asses, and the Ten 
are drivers of asses. Come to-night and be gay with us, friend Pietro, 
or I shall die of ennui.” And the lad pressed Pietro’s hand, and looked 
at him with a laughable, mock-piteous look. Handsomely dressed in 
rich velvets, and with jewelled rapier as become the son of a noble 
house of his nation, he made as gallant a figure as any to be seen 
that day in Venice. 

“TI will come, and I will convince you that your judgment of the 
Venetian rule is wrong,” said Pietro. 

“Bah! I care little either way, provided that you come, dear 
maestro,” said the lad. ‘‘ Pierre is beckoning to me, au plaisir de 
vous revoir.” 

And he strode away, his smooth boyish face beaming with life and 
love and merriment. As he gained the outskirts of the crowd he 
turned and waved his hand to Pietro, with an arch smile, as if to say, 
‘‘look at these dull fellows between us.” Then he went out of the 
great doorway and (it seemed to Pietro) the church was the darker 
for his going. : 
* * * ‘ 

That night as our Pietro stepped from his gondola by the inn, called 
of the Annunciation, he was fallen upon by two fellows in black doublets, 
blindfolded, gagged and haled into a gondola, which swiftly bore him 
along the Great Cana! to the Palazzo Ducale. There he was more 
straitly bound, and swiftly taken into a great room where sate ten men, 
mostly white-haired and advanced in years, with an eleventh who 
seemed of more authority than the rest. 

Now fain would I, Fra Cornelio, who am old and have seen many 
cruel things in this sad world, yet naught so devilish as what I now 
must chronicle, fain would I be silent touching the deed of that Council 
of Ten most evil men, and of that spawn of Satan (may God forgive 
me), that warden of hell-born demons in human guise, their Duke, or 
Doge as he hath name in Venezia. Ah, me! how mine old eyes 
wept when Fra Pietro first spake to me of that night, when he was 
taken from the innocent revelry that he had purposed with his friends, 
unto the very ante-chamber of Gehenna. Monk of St. Dominic that 
I am, how often have I wished that I could have been there beside 
him with but some half-dozen strapping lads from home (my second 
cousins, the Langdons of Limerick city for choice) furnished with the 
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good long pike, or the arquebuss, or even having but staves of native 
Irish blackthorn in their hands (though, by reason of the men-at-arms, 
an arquebuss or perhaps two might have proven necessary, or at the 
least of great utility). But naught remains for me now but to tell in 
such brief words as I may (for I loathe so much as to think of it) the 
wickedness that ensued. 

“You are Pietro Gozzi, of Genoa ; by calling a painter?” said the 
Doge. 

One of his captors plucked the gag from Pietro’s mouth, and he 
made answer: “ Yes.” 

“ Be less curt, fellow,” said the Doge, ‘‘ thou wert eloquent enough 
this morning.” 

‘‘ May it please Vossignoria Illustrissima,” said Pietro, regaining his 
breath (for he had been very roughly handled), “before God, I 
know not the meaning of all this.” 

“ We of the Council have heard that phrase before,” said the Doge, 
his thin lips curling ina sneer. ‘ You held treasonable discourse with 
two foreigners in the church of San Stefano this morning.” 

“I have been foully belied,” said Pietro, “ what few words I spake 
concerning Venice, were words of gratitude and praise.” 

“ Wouldst thou recognise thy two companions ?” 

Pietro was mute. 

“‘ Loosen his bonds,” said the Doge, with a cruel smile. ‘Now, 
fellow, yo to the alcove on thy left yonder, draw the curtain and tell 
the Council if thou dost know the two men there detained for thy 
friends of this morning.” 

They unfastened the cords, and Pietro was led tothe alcove. Some- 
one flung the curtain aside and—O God !—there he saw, swinging by 
the neck, the lifeless bodies of the two Frenchmen! There was a 
splash of blood upon the beard of the elder man, but otherwise the 
white face seemed peaceful enough in death. But oh! the agony 
upon that other’s fair young face, so full of happiness and innocent 
mirth a few short hours ago. 

“Do unto me likewise,” said Pietro, not caring and scarce knowing 
what he said. For the breadth and depth of man’s injustice had, in 
the space of a moment, entered into his soul, and he felt a fierce 
hatred of the world and of life itself. 

“Nay,” said the Doge, “thou art too small a fly to be broken on 
our wheel. Go fellow, thou hast learnt that the State of Venice hath 
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‘ears and eyes everywhere; thou hast learnt too how it deals with 
foolish praters. Happily for thee thy silly tongue spake for us, not 
against us, else thou hadst been dangling yonder with thy chance 
acquaintances. Go from our presence, thou hast learnt thy lesson. 
We, of the Supreme Council, need not such defenders as thou. Von 
tali auxilio, nee defensoribus istis.” 

Our Pietro thought there and then to spring upon the Doge and 
strangle the life out .of him before his Council, for he was well-nigh 
mad wiih grief and flaming anger. But he was straightway thrust 
forth from the Council Chamber, and from the Palazzo into the street. 
What he did or how he demeaned himself until the dawn he remem- 
bered not. He must have wandered far, for he was weary and very 
footsore when morning broke. Of the night hours his brain retained 
no memory, for it was whirling in a gulf of horrid phantasies. He 
hath told me that the first thing of which he had clear cognizance 
since leaving the Palazzo was the song of a gondolier in the first faint 
haze of the dawn, and his astonishment that any man could uplift his 
voice to sing in the empoisoned air of Venice. Then arose within him 
a throng of wild and rebellious thoughts, and of fierce questionings. 
how such things could be in God’s bright world. But, as he skirted 
the walls of some great church, he chanced to raise his eyes, and, lo! 
they met the pitying gaze of the dying Christ in the marble Calvary 
carven over the doorway. Mercifully there came upon him a great 
burst of very bitter weeping, and the thought: ‘I must go within and 
pray, or I shall presently become mad.” 

So he entered the church, where as yet there were no worshippers, _ 
and all was still in the half-darkness of the morning, save for the 
footsteps of the old sacristan, moving to and fro at the high altar. 

And there, after some moments of burning prayer, poor Pietro. 
found, if not perfect peace, yet solace and grateful respite from the 
keenest of his agony. 

He rose from his knees with a full heart, and was on his way to the 
door by which he entered, fully determined to put many leagues. 
between him and the abhorred city before the sun was well up in the 
heavens, when suddenly he halted. For there before him on the 
southern wall was his fresco of the martyrdom as he had left it yester- 
morn, when he was living in a beautiful world that now was dead to 
him for evermore. His wandering feet had brought him to San 


Stefano’s without his clouded brain being aware of it! 
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He went and gazed upon his work, and most upon the face of 
Stephen. Heavens! how like it was, not in the lineaments, perhaps, 
but in the whole expression of the countenance, to the face of the 
youth whom they had foully murdered for a few gay words! Pietro 
bethought him that he had had brush in hand while speaking to the 
boy, and had added many touches both then and afterwards while the 
lad’s face was present to his mind. Hence, doubtless, arose the 
likeness. 

His brushes lay at his feet, and his colours also were where he had 
left them. With his painter’s instinct he took a fine pencil, dipped it 
in colour, touched the plaster to see if it were still damp enough for his 
purpose, and began to work on the face. But almost immediately he 
started back with something of last night’s horror. His cunning 
hand, prompted by some strange action of the brain, had imparted 
to the pictured face the piteous agony which he had seen on the face 
of the murdered boy. 

He flung down his brush. “This misfortune caps all,” said he 
very sadly. ‘I have spoiled the picture beyond all remedy. Still, 
that is how young men look when the assassin has had his will of 
them.” 

Pietro Gozzi came forth from the church, and none saw him, as 
none saw him when he entered. And he left Venice secretly but 
very quickly, and soon returned to his native Genoa where, in spite 
of all entreaties of his patrons (and, as I have said, these were 
numerous and rich and great) to the sorrow also of his family, he 
sought admission to our Order. In due course he completed his 
noviceship, and made his vows. Here in this Priory he lived, and 
here he died, giving good example to all by his life and studious 
observance of our Rule; moreover, much enriching our chapel and 
Order with his priceless art. But in Venice all men believed that he 
had suffered death with the young Monsieur de Noailles and his 
cousin Pierre of the same name in the night of that terrible third of 
December. Wherefore, the belief arose among the people that his 
angel had completed the face of Stephen, giving to it that miraculous 
blending of awful human agony with triumphant faith that hath 
made it the marvel of the Venetians and of the world. 

But what I have written is the true relation of what chanced, as 
it was told me by Fra Paolo himself, who in the world was Pietro 
Gozzi. 





@hree Discoveries of Professor Radix. 
By EDWIN WOOTON. 
CHAPTER I. 


JaBEz Henry WEBBER was a middle-aged, middle-class Englishman, 
who deemed himself a Solomon, because he read, more or less in- 
accurately, a daily newspaper, and after reading, straightway forgot 
the source of his knowledge, attributing it to special illumination. 
He would contradict the statement made in Aretic weather that the 
day was cold. He was a man without an original idea—saving the 
one, of which he held a monopoly, which referred to his own wisdom. 
Constructed of perverseness, and obstinacy, and conceit, he was yet 
one of those who bind themselves mentally to the creed furnished 
them by pressmen, who laugh at their unbelief in the doctrines they 
enunciate. 

As the father, so the son, with the difference in intensity that 
years would yet level. 

Jabez Henry Webber, Junior, was a medical student, heavy of 
feature, broad of shoulder, tall, shock-headed, and too stupid for the 
century. Primarily he had been led to scramble through the 
examination barred gates, which led to the Register of Medical 
Ducklings, by the belief, derived from inaccurately-written novels, 
that students of medicine had no occupation other than playing 
pranks. This opinion soon became modified. Webber junior, ° 
found that the career he had chosen, so far as it afforded oppor- 
tunities for pleasure, was about the most unpromising of any. He 
bravely, during the first few weeks of his curriculum, wrestled with 
chemistry, materia medica, and osteology ; then he settled down into 
a practitioner of football. The Sciences constituting the Imperial 
one of Medicine, if not exact, are exacting; resembling thus the 
examiners charged with investigating the aptitude of candidates for 
the army of life preservers. 

The early part of Mr. Webber’s curriculum was a boomerang- 
like whirl. In plain language, although he had helped to win for 
his hospital twenty-five football matches, he found himself at the 
end of twelve months plucked as readily as a spring chicken, 

18* 
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Had one searched from the unreachable North to the equally 
unreachable South, of course with a telescope, no two individuals 
could have been found more utterly dissimilar than Webber junior 
and Professor Radix, the Lecturer on Chemistry and Physics at 
St. Methuselah’s Hospital. There was no knowing the limits of 
the Professor’s intellectual sway. He had graduated in medicine, 
had taken a special degree in physiology, and had won Gold and 
Silver medals from Royal and Democratic learned societies the world 
over. He had stumbled through the misty mazes of Spookdom. 
He was a transcendental physicist, taking one in a lecture through 
demonstrated processes that seemed like the impossibilities of a 
dream, but which were as real as a brickbat. He could lead a 
disciple from height to height, and when the clouds were reached 
could point to probabilities beyond. Did a sciolist sceptic express 
unbelief, he would turn to the ignorant doubter and thunderingly 
demand one full, free, exhaustive explanation of the simplest pheno- 
menon of daily life. Yes, he was a great half of a man, greater in his 
region of mind than even Webber junior in his region of muscle, 
and therefore yet more lop-sided than the latter man. He could 
neither swim, nor row, nor play tennis, nor box. He could smoke, 
and drink beer: these were his sole physical virtues. 

Now, at a time, it entered the Professor’s mind that he was ill- 
balanced, top-heavy ; and over this idea he brooded until he hatched 
‘ out a resolve to endeavour to be as strong physically as he was 
mentally. Certainly, he had no intention of getting kicked in mis- 
take for a football, nor of running himself into sudoriferous secretion 
at cricket. His reformation should be commenced quietly ; his 
powers tested and developed in the manner he best could follow. 
So it came about that the season being summer, and the weather 
hot, and the Professor’s place of residence lying close to the Thames, 
he purchased an outrigger, and proceeded to exercise himself in 
aquatic sports. They proved full of variety. When he was not 
*‘catching crabs,” he was grabbing after a lost oar, or ramming the 
ribs of another adventurer’s boat. One day, an item was introduced 
into the programme on which he had not calculated: he tumbled 
backwards, upset his outrigger, and, two seconds later, was flounder- 
ing about amongst such fragments of the wreckage as had not sunk. 
The water was deep, the Professor could not swim, and he was in 
danger of testing with disagreeable practicability the Theory of the 
Continuity of the Ego after Bodily Death. 
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Splash ! 

‘“‘ Keep your arms down.” 

Webber junior had flung himself into the water. It was his 
voice that struck the Professor’s buzzing ears. Then the man of 
muscle grabbed the man of mind and towed him to the bank. 

The Professor was grateful. To offer money to this youth was 
out of the question. To offer him initiation into the mysteries of 
transcendental chemical physics would have been cruel irony. 
Radix knew Webber junior by repute: knew him as the bright 
youth, who, after attending for six months the Hospital Lectures 
on chemistry, gave, in answer to a question, the formula of water 
for that of nitric acid. But Professor Radix could not rest with a 
sense of so great an obligation on his mind. He had a means of 
returning the full value of the service he had received. Should he use 
it? Three hundred years ago the avowal of that which was in his 
mind would have caused him to be frizzled; now it would cause him 
to be laughed at—sneered at, until, like talking to one’s friends in 
Paris from one’s room in London, it had become a common, every- 
day convenience of civilisation. 

As the weeks passed, the Professor and Webber junior, became 
very friendly. -They had, however, few subjects in common. The 
one that just now occupied the senior man was: ‘‘ The Source of 
Energy of the Cosmic Unit.” That which monopolised such mind 
as Webber junior possessed, was how to scrape through his “ first 
professional.”” But they smoked. Smoking is a great bond of 
union between otherwise differing men; it is a kind of sacrament, 
an outward and visible sign of an inward wish to live in harmony ; 
of wreathing, intertwining action. But smoking did not discharge 
the Professor’s sense of obligation. When, one day, his companion 
complained bitterly of his bad luck in the.examination room, Radix 
ended his mental debate, and determined to help him. 

‘¢ Come with me,” he said, briefly. 

They went to the Professor’s laboratory, a place that resembled 
nothing else in this wide world. When there, the Professor care- 
fully closed the door: then he opened a cabinet, and from its interior 
took three phials of glass, each containing a colourless liquid, and 
having a stopper of a distinguishing colour. 

‘‘ What do you think is in these?” queried Radix. 

‘‘ Explosives,” hazarded Webber junior. He always associated 
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Radix with chemistry, and the latter with some wrong-headed freak 
of nature, by which the muscleless, unathletic home-sloth had the 
power of annihilating armies. 

The Professor laughed. ‘‘ Explosives,” he said, ‘are for fools 
who wish to destroy. These phials contain the materialised poten- 
tialities of the mind.” 

“You don’t say so!”” Mr. Webber remarked. He hadn’t the 
remotest idea of the other’s meaning, but something had to be said. 

‘* Yes, I did say so,” snapped Radix. 

‘‘Oh—I beg your pardon—of course.” Webber junior stam- 
mered. 

‘“‘ This first phial—the one having a blue stopper, and which I now 
take up—contains a fluid which, when taken into the system stimu- 
lates the faculty of comparison. ‘The drinker is enabled to estimate 
the true size of things, their importance and degree of genuineness. 
No illusion is possible while it is influencing the brain; therefore it 
must not be taken before going to the theatre. The second phial, 
having an amber stopper, contains a fluid which will stimulate the 
brain to yield whatever has once been impressed on it. This third 
phial, with the crimson stopper, holds a liquid that has such an 
effect on the logical and rhetorical powers that the dullard becomes, 
under its influence, a mental gymnast. This preparation is really 
wonderful,” 

“‘ They all seem pretty remarkable,” said Webber junior. He had 
of course made up his mind that Radix, like many another great 
brain worker, had a soft spot! It was, the student considered, quite 
as likely that conscience should be bought in slabs at the cheese- 
monger’s, as that Judgment, Memory and Reason should be pro- 
ducible by his companion’s chemical compounds. 

The Professor guessed of what the other was thinking, and smiled. 
He did not mind the ridicule of animals like Webber, having been 
used to it all his life. He had endured being laughed at by a 
mobile thing calling itself a Bishop. The Professor had stated his 
ability to create a thunderstorm. The Bishop had raged, and then 
laughed. But the Professor had created both the lightning and the 
thunder. With the patience so characteristic of him he went to 
another cabinet, took hence a small empty phial, and into it poured 
from each of those described an equal quantity of its contents. 
Then be handed the phial just filled to Webber, saying, “I am 
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giving into your hands the means of passing your examination with 
the most brilliant success. You have, of course, read through your 
work, however badly you may recollect it.” 

‘¢ That’s the point sir.” 

‘“‘ And, if I mistake not, when you enter an examination-room the 
examiners seem to take the place of gods, and yourself to be as a 
sinner awaiting judgment.” 

‘* That’s about it.” 

“And if you are asked to explain yourself, or to give a reason for 
any statement, you flounder, something like myself when you picked 
me out of the water.” 

‘¢ Something like it.” 

‘Well, then, take one teaspoonful of this liquid, that is sixty 
drops, in four times the quantity of water, just an hour before you 
enter the examination-room. That is my return to you for the life 
you gave me. Now go. Do not laugh until you have proved mea 


fool.” 





CHAPTER II. 


Tue date fixed for the quarterly examination held by the conjoint 
board was approaching. Jabez Webber, junior, sent in his name. 
He had a hope of passing level with that of being elected to the 
Papacy, but he paid his fees. The subjects in which he would be 
questioned were Chemistry, Pharmacy, and Materia Medica. He 
had gone through the text books of his class in each of these, and 
he remembered as much of their contents—well, let us be charitable 
and silent. 

The day of the written trial had come. Webber junior took out 
his watch; the time lacked but one hour to that when the awful 
chamber would be entered. He must start. Ah! how nervous he 
felt. He must take something. Whiskey might be good. No— 
suddenly he thought of the Professor’s gift. Its remembrance had 
nearly escaped through the lattice opening of that irretentive thing 
nature had placed in his skull. 

He took the phial from his trunk, drank the dose prescribed, 
washed his hands, and started. No sudden change was apparent 
to his consciousness, though it had occurred. When he entered 
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the examination-room he was as cool as if it had been a public 
house, and as comfortable as when smoking his after supper pipe in 
bed. He did take a cigarette in the quadrangle, there being ten 
minutes to spare. Then he sauntered in, wrote the answers to the 
examination questions, and, having done so, strolled down to the 
theatre. Now and again he chuckled at the hollow formality of the 
proceedings he had just undertaken. The contents of his text- 
books were so real to him that he could have written them afresh 
without reference to the originals, and as if he were a medical 
scientist of many years practical work, he could prove, amplify, 
weigh and doubt their contents. But in another hour from this 
time of jubilant complacency the compound began to lose its effect. 
Webber junior had brought his question papers from the table, 
and between the acts of the play he took them out and read them. 
He scratched his head. ‘What the deuce did I answer to this 
first question? Why, hang it! I don’t know what it means. There, 
I feel too sick to hear this thing out. I'll go home to bed.” 

When the morning came he had serious doubts whether it would 
be worth while attending the oral part of the test to be held that 
evening. However, he might as well go through with the farce. 
If he got plucked he meant to quit medicine and open a sporting 
hotel. 

The evening came. It was only by chance that the mentally 
choreic youth thought of the Professor’s gift. He came to do so by 
nearly smashing the phial in his nervous efforts to extract a clean 
collar from his trunk. He might as well carry out the lunatic’s 
advice, if only for the pleasure of making fun of him afterwards. 

‘* A gentleman to see you sir,” said Webber junior’s landlady. 

“Tt is I, Professor Radix,” said a voice from the stairs, and fol- 
lowing it, and the creaking of the ricketty steps, and of his own 
boots, there came into view the form of the distinguished scientist. 

‘‘ Have you taken it ?” were his first words on entering. 

‘* Yes,” very coolly, ‘“‘I took some just ncw.” 

‘ Does it affect you?” 

‘“‘ Not in the slightest degree. Look here Professor, I’m glad you 
dropped in. I was just thinking of your article on crystallisation. 
I can’t agree with you as to the genesis of the decahedron.” 

The Professor grinned: the boy was well under the influence of 
the triple brain motor. The former took out his watch saying— 
*¢ You have just half an hour, and must hurry.” 
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Webber junior stared magnificently. ‘My dear Professor, I 
never hurry. The conjoint board does not pay me,I pay i#, and my 
time like my intellect is my own.” 

“You have not much of either to spare,” remarked Radix drily. 

[t was only with difficulty that Webber junior was persuaded to 
arrive at the examination-room in fair time. He was cooler even 
than yesterday. When this evening he first entered the trial cham- 
ber it was for Chemistry. He nodded familiarly to the two men 
facing him at the table They stared. One of them opened the 
proceedings by remarking: ‘‘ We approve your paper, generally, 
Mr. Webber. Indeed, it is in some respects absolutely brilliant, 
and deserving the highest praise. But you are so very original in 
many of your assertions that we feel it our duty to take you over 
some of the ground traversed yesterday. You say,” referring to the 
paper Webber had written, ‘“‘ that the theories of Professor Duffer as 
to the elemental character of sulphur, have been considerably 
modified by the researches of Professor Buffer ; and state in a man- 
ner doubtless intended to be facetious, but which we failed to 
appreciate, that sulphur is no more an element than cat’s meat. Can 
you, without indulging in humour, prove your major assertion?” — 

‘“‘ Oblige me with a pencil and paper,’’ said Webber junior. Then 
the examiners began to stare as their candidate scribbled off empi- 
rical formule, and rational formule, and algebraical calculations as 
quickly as the pencil could trace the symbols. 

One of the examiners was nettled. He had dealt with dunces 
and with sciolists, but never before with a living work of reference 
on chemical knowledge. 

He said sneeringly that they had not advertised for a tutor, and 
his colleague added: ‘* Nor for a Solomon.” 

Webber looked at them pityingly, as he replied: ‘‘ My good men, 
you are paid, not toinsult me, but to find out whether I know 
enough of chemistry to be a doctor.” 

‘“‘ That will do sir! ” thundered the one who had been questioning 
him. Mr. Webber rose and passed out. 

When again he enteted he was taken to the Materia Medica table, 
He seated himself carelessly. Then he began to smile. Good 
Lord! Fancy these busy practitioners questioning him! Why he 
knew his work so well that each specimen on the table called up in 
his mind every fact connected with its description, order, prepara- 
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tion, and uses: so thoroughly, indeed, that his eye detected a 
fraud, some false Cusparia bark, which he took up and then laid 
down with a shrug of the shoulders. 

“ Does the specimen displease you, sir?” asked one of the ex- 
aminers ironically. 

“It is a fraud, sir ; a commercial substitute for the true Angostura 
or Cusparia bark.” Then he began to detail the difference between 
the true and spurious drugs. 

“Upon my word, Mr. Webber, we are extremely grateful to you,” 
said the other examiner. ‘‘ We were wondering when you would 
come along and clear up our doubts on things in general. But not 
to overtax you at first we will dispense with your further atten- 
dance. That will do.” 

Scarce need to say that the spurious character of the drug had 
been the very legitimate reason for its adoption as an object test. 

Ten minutes later a card was handed to Professor Radix’s young 
friend, with the inscription : 


“ Sir,— 
I regret to inform you that you have failed to satisfy the ex- 


aminers. 
Your obedient servant, 


Dore Bott, 
Secretary.” 

‘Failed to what?” shrieked Webber junior. Then he burst into 
the examination-room. “Failed to satisfy you! Why you muddle- 
brained kangaroos, yéu know no more of the work you are paid to 
examine in than a penny doll with its head off!” 

Then he left. He went right away to the Professor, and let his 
indignation boil over on to his head. The student was too excited 
to be reasoned with, so Radix took him home and saw that he went 
to bed. @ 

The next day they met. Webber junior was his natural self. 
His remembrance of last night’s proceedings was faint—so faint 
indeed that it was little more than a wage impression—he had 
made a fool of himself. 

This time the Professor was wrathful. ‘What! ” he cried, 
“With perfect knowledge of facts, perfect judgment of their value, 
and perfect reasoning powers, you failed to pass the first and 
simplest medical examination! Why, it is impossible.” 
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‘‘ Then the impossible is a fact,” said Webber junior. 

The Professor sat glaring. Something was wrong with the 
working of his discoveries. What was it? 

Webber junior was cursing between his groans. ‘One of the 
chaps told me,” he said, ‘‘ they had not advertised for a tutor; and 
another of ’em added, ‘ nor a Solomon.’” 

“What do they want?” thundered the Professor. And then 
half to himself—‘* What on earth is wrong with my discoveries?” 

“T think they need simplifying,” said his companion. 

“ How?” 

“ Diluting a bit: or you might try ’em in homeopathic doses. 
You see all that a candidate wants is to give just such answers as 
will please his examiners. Its bad policy to show them what fools 
they are.” 

The Professor had learnt something. 





Female Slutters. 


OR 


Is GAMBLING ON THE INCREASE AMONG WoMEN. 
By M. GREENWOOD. 


Ir seems, in this nineteenth century, a grave scandal to be obliged 
unhesitatingly to answer “Yes” to such a question as the above. 
Still, I am afraid that any observant person cannot fail to notice 
the poisonous growth of this bad habit among women—especially 
among those of the upper classes. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, another question naturally 
suggests itself. From what cause is this pernicious tendency 
developing itself? Is it merely love of gain? Can it only be a 
sordid desire for wealth and to things bought of wealth? I think 
not. Consider, for a moment, the way in which we live to-day. 
Might not one of the gambling mania’s most direct causes lie in 
the high pressure at which women, even more than men, are 
attempting to live in these jin-de-sidcle days? 

It has been ably suggested that a possible explanation lies in the 
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fact that women find the transition from the quiet of home duties to 
the outside work, which a very large percentage of them, now under- 
take, too much for their mental equilibrium. The change is absolute ; 
they leave the comparative seclusicn of domestic existence and try to 
keep up in the great stream of workers at all conditions of trades 
and professions. 

But this cause, although it may, and probably does, account for the 
foolish yearning for excitement of any sort in many women—still, 
there must be another and fuller reason for the present state of 
affairs. 

I believe it is, to a great extent, a result of what Herbert Spencer 
ably calls “ misdirected overflow of nerve force.” How much I 
regret to be obliged to admit that the spirit of speculation which is 
displayed in such transactions as those which have lately been 
shown up in the Law Courts—as in the Cruickshank case —shows 
that the terrible example of gambling has been set by women, who, 
from their education and position, one would have imagined to be 
placed above any such temptation. 

Then, the ignorance of women about money affairs generally, is 
perfectly amazing, making them a ready prey to unscrupulous persons, 
and even a professedly Lard woman, like the extremely unpleasing 
heroine of a recent clever novel, can be taken in by a too-plausible 
scheme for adding to her income—fairly or no. 

There is generally a great spirit of vague haphazard touch-and-go, 
about those who have become slaves to the gambling instinct—a great 
_ deal of blind “rushing in where angels fear to tread.” They 
seem, to a large degree, to lose their sense of proportion— likewise, 
their more solid qualities of intellect ; they do, in a moment of excite- 
ment, what in saner hours, they would be certain utterly to condemn. 
But they have caught the disease: they are as poor wretches under 
the cruel yoke of the drink-curse, unable to stop themselves, because 
they are daily killing self-control. The state of nerves to which 
they are at length reduced, is pitiable even when most to be 
scorned. 

For the feminine gambler, like most others, does not even pause to 
enquire as to the nature of the speculation, and, as described ina 
recent novel, only understands when “Fred announces that the 
Wallaby Proprietary” is a rotten concern, that she has been made 
the victim of unscrupulous adventurers—sometimes even of undis- 
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charged bankrupts. And she generally lays the blame for her failure 
on someone else’s shoulders, and the typical feminine gambler then 
makes moan— 

‘* Why did you let me into a rotten thing ? ” 

“I never told you it was sound, did I?” 

‘You certainly did—or as good as.” 

‘*You’re mistaken. All I said was, you could get out of it in good 
time, and at a great premium.” 

It is a most curious fact that in all my experience of female. 
gamblers, I have never known one who had any interest whatever 
in anything else—either social, political, or philanthropic. No party 
of friends is bearable, she avers, unless tainted by the presence of the 
card-table, the clink of coin. 

The fever is of so absorbing a nature that it quenches apparently 
all desire for better things. Another curious feature about it, is that 
it never attacks people, who, from outward things, one would judge 
to be of so wholly opposite a nature. It is also odd to observe with 
what shameless want of shame, the gamblers of high degree, boasts of 
her prowess in this unworthy pursuit. 

“‘ We had to lock the doors,” said a lady to me one day, at the —— 
Hotel, “ as we were playing for such high stakes ; we were so afraid 
that the waiters would come in and the police get to know.” 

Of course for years, it has been a recognised fact, that a certain. 
section of London well-to-do society folk spends day after day at 
each other’s houses, “having a little flutter,” beginning with care-. 
fully drawn-down blinds at about four in the afternoon, and going on. 
till midnight. 

When one pauses to think on what these women ought to be—and 
might be—one is absolutely astounded at their complete /oss, first, of 
self-respect ; second, of the opinion of their better friends; third, of 
their self-government. The fever often begins in casual little rounds. 
at a halfpenny a dozen—to develop into the ruin, the destruction of the 
victim. It is a universally known thing, that, after winning a little, 
it is very difficult to draw the line. They do not seem to remember 
that in winning, they are, especially on the race-course, taking money 
from those who cannot afford to lose—or who are playing with money 
that is not virtually their own. Who has not seen the horrible flushed 
faces of the young girls and women with the convulsive twitchings of 
the facial nerves, when the horses are flying over the course at. 
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Kempton? And when one thinks that they are women—those who 
have the bringing-up of innocent little sons and daughters, one 
trembles for their contribution to. the men and women of the next 
generation. They are throwing away, as worthless, their great 
influence for good or evil on the men in their set, in their sphere ; 
they are influencing their husbands, brothers, cousins, to think that 
gambling is the proper thing to do. 

Talking of races, reminds me that what is done by the women of 
the aristocratic classes at Kempton Park, is done sud rosa by their 
‘ servants at home. 

I know of a coachman’s wife, with a large family of children to 
look after, who had, to my certain knowledge, eight pounds one year 
on the Derby! 

I think, too, that no one who lives in London, and who sees the 
enormous number of utterly worthless syndicates started, and false 
prospectuses issued, can doubt for one moment but that this growing 
supply is called for by a large demand. It is quite obvious that these 
‘*mushroom” syndicates and companies would not be continually 
springing into existence, did not some fools become unwarily entrapped 
—and sucked dry. These companies are often floated on an utterly 
worthless basis: the “ offices in the city,” which, by name, figure 
largely on the prospectuses, being often nothing more solid than a 
place where “letters can be addressed.” Archdeacon Madden, of 
Liverpool, has pointed out that it has been said by an eminent states- 
man, that this organised system of betting in England, was “a vast 
engine of national demoralisation.” 

Dr. Parker, of the City Temple, has called gambling “a scientific 
fraud ; and absolutely without any defence that could stand the test 
of criticism.” He has also said, upon this subject, ‘that there is 
a gambling which hides its mischievous features under the less 
offensive description of ‘speculation.’” Betting might be denounced 
as vulgar, whereas speculation might be described by its votaries as an 
exercise approaching the dignity of a fine art. It was falsely supposed 
to be the genius of commerce—it was nothing of the sort. The Stock 
Exchange was the bottomless pit of London. He, of course, owned 
that there were honest men in the ‘ House” as well as in all other 
professions, but he charged gambling with making an illegitimate 
living, and as “ going against the first principles of lawful and honour- 
able commerce.” 
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Mr. Francis Gribble in “The Lower Life,” speaks none too strongly 
of this increasing evil. He has not taken his types from the uncaught 
thieves of the commercial world, merely for the sake of sensation, nor 
described the feverish rush for what appears to be a “ good thing,” 
only to produce a fashionable and superficial realism. He has been 
constrained to portray the evil in all its native ugliness and 
degradation. 

There are a great many other clever men who have spoken 
or written on the subject, but which I have no space to mention 
here. 

Therefore, take heed, ye highbred dames, for what you do, often 
hoping to do in secret, is known and seen and terribly often copied, 
by sisters and imitators frailer even than yourselves. 

It is selfish: it is unbecoming : it is unintellectual : it is un-Christian ; 
it is vulgar, because greedy: it is despicable, because it is weak: it 
tends to destroy character, to outwit common sense, to overthrow self- 
control. Avoid it, as you would the plague, for its distresses are as 
far-reaching, its contamination as infectious. See ‘in it, merely the 
ugly habit that has ruined hundreds of lives, hundreds of homes in 
this great city of ours: a habit that has made little children 
fatherless! See in it, too, the well of deceit and despair, into 
which we are all only too careless to step, if we be not careful. 
Crush it away with its kindred temptations, out of your lives, as 
something unworthy of you: something in which is so easily lost your 
dignity, your self-esteem, your love for brother and sister, your in- 
fluence for morality with your children, servants, friends, Let it not be 
said that women, because weak, are the easier duped, and the more 
quickly taken in: remember, you have the essential attributes of 
true womanhood to struggle to uphold—Purity, Charity and Truth ! 








A Promise of the Past. 


“Si fractus illabatur orbis 
Impavidum ferient ruinz.”’ 


Do you remember, love, that wondrous night 
When we sat looking out upon the bay, 
And watched the fringéd sea, by silver light 
Of the large moon transfigured, softly lay 
Kiss after kiss upon the shore, nor stay 
One minute’s space the pulse of her caress ; 
The while her jewell’d waves—as who should say 
‘“‘ We take your gift, take you our thankfulness ”— 
Flashed back her glories to the moon their patroness ? 


And like that bay, our life lay under skies 
Of shadow, shot with splendour of strong trust, 
And o’er its sea we sent our searching eyes, 
Asking not this or that, fearing no thrust 
Of Time’s keen spear, who brings but what he must ; 
Ready to meet alike God’s frown or kiss ; 
Fearing no sorrow ; no disgrace, save rust ; 
Nor failure, save of praise, whose guerdon is 
To fail, as lovers’ language faileth them for bliss. 


Lady, for us the suns of many a day 

Have brought to fruit the promise of that night: 
Have we been cheated, you who love me? say 

Have we been lured to live by one delight 
That could not bear the upward-reaching might, 

Of our strong joy in living? Nay, have tears 
Been more than laughter, in our faith’s despite ? 

Have we no warrant then to trust the years 
Hereafter? Nay, my faith is champion of your fears. 


Witiiam Henry. 








Mlilitary Shetches. 


By C. E. C. WEIGALL. 







‘¢ We aren’t no thin red ‘eroes, nor we aren’t 
no blackguards too, 
But single men in barricks, most remarkable like you ; 
An’ if sometimes our conduck isn’t all your fancy paints, 
Why, single men in barricks don’t grow into plaster saints.” 
KIPLING. 








I. 







Tue OFFICE ORDERLY. 


‘¢ And Thomas, here’s my best respects to you.”’ 









He was a drunken reprobate; at least that was what you would 
have called him had he been a civilian. 

But to the men who wear the blue and the red coats, and have 
that particular charm of their own that has won them their poet 
friend, the only being on earth who understands the British soldier, 
much must be excused and forgiven. 

He had eighteen years service, a fact which constituted him a 
very old soldier, although he numbered but thirty-seven years in 
actual age. But his hair, under a series of hot weathers in India 
and the Colonies, was fast growing grey, and his weather-beaten 
face—like the inside of a dogskin glove that has seen much service— 
was adorned by a grizzled sweeping moustache, and eyelashes that 

~had bleached to a dirty white. 

On the sleeve of his kharkee coat were two good conduct badges, 
the gaining of which had been less a marvel than the keeping of 
them, as regarded Jock West and his daily habits. 

There was a “‘shave’’ that had gone the round of the ‘“‘ Wet” 
canteen, and had been sniggered at among the waiters in the “‘ Dry,” 
that Jock had once been the proud possessor of a medal of the 
Army Temperance Association. But this statement had been made 
in so vague a fashion, and had been contradicted daily by Jock 
West’s steady habits of intemperance, during at least the past eight 
years, that it was now looked upon as one of the most interesting 
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myths of the company to which Jock belonged, and quite as valu- 
able to its members, as the fact of the existence of the Goat is to the 
Welsh regiment. . 

How he had arrived at the high position of Office Orderly, was 
incomprehensible, though perhaps he had been chosen by reason of 
his vast dignity of deportment, and the solidity of his figure—that 
caused the unknowing to be impressed. But having once attained 
the coveted position, he kept it, and was never seen drunk or even 
three sheets in the wind, save when the eyes of his commanding 
officer were temporarily removed, or after church parade on Sun- 
days. 

Sobriety marked Jock West for her own, from “Reveille,” to—I 
was about to say “ Lights Out”, but alas, for the sake of veracity, 
it was the call for ‘*Cooks’ Mates” for tea, that recalled the 
Office Orderly to a sense of his position—or rather the position of 
the grog shops in the easy vicinity of Fort Lazzaro, where the com- 
pany was then quartered. 

All the morning he had been delivering orders and letters, and 
acting the part of a superior confidential servant-in-chief to the 
company. He had slept the sleep of the just from the moment that 
dinners were heralded by the appearance of the cooks’ mates with 
that frozen mutton and their trough full of squashed cabbage and 
watery potato. His bed-cot presented charms that no custom could 
dim, and amid his brown blanket he snored, with a pertinacity that 
annoyed the light sleepers, till the faltering bugle, blown by a 
budding trumpeter, summoned cooks’ mates once more to the 
kitchens for tea. Then he arose—a giant refreshed—and buckled on 
his belts. Tea in the huge tin basins, steaming and sweet, had 
no charms for him, and since he was spared the monotonous post 
of being cooks’ mate, he could afford to turn up his nose at a posi- 
tion that entailed much manual service, and a vast amount of 
sweating, among the men who wear white flannel shirts, kharkee 

trousers, and straw hats, and who look like cheap imitations of 
Buffalo Bill. : 

Jock West was liked by his fellows, though he was not wildly 
popular. He was not good at acomic song or a clog dance, and he 
was not even particularly lavish in the matter of free drinks, But 
there was wide sympathy for his failing, and even the sentries com- 
bined to screen him. When he turned up to the steep stony road 
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from Valetta, lurching warily along, till he pulled himself together 
at the sight of the guard-room, the word went round, with ~ 
the freemasonry of soldiers where a companion in distress is in 
question. The sentry challenged him with a kindly intonation in 
his voice. 

‘It’s only Jock,” said the Corporal on guard, discreetly blind to a 
failing that is a disgrace in civil life, but is winked at in the service, 
where drink and good nature go hand in hand. 

‘“* Who goes there?” rang out on the still night air, as the tramp 
of the sentry’s boots ceased for the moment, and the clang of the 
butt of his carbine dropped on the stone pavement steadied Jock 
West’s reeling senses. 

‘* Friendsh,” said Jock with the severity of a man who dares the 
world to say that he has been within hail of a public house, save to 
see a man about a dog. 

His attitude was alarming in its stiffness, and he might have been 
facing the General on parade, instead of one of the last joined Rookies 
temporarily guarding the morals of the camp. 

‘Pass friend—all’s well!—and be blowed to you for a drunken 
sweep. Can’t you keep a bit straighter on your legs ?”’ was the re- 
cruit’s stentorian whisper, as Jock lurched within earshot, on his 
circuitous way back to the barrack-room. 

Jock was wont to be argumentative in his cups, and he balanced 
himself against the head-quarter hut, with his helmet on one side, 
and his belt wandering up towards his shoulders, and began to dis- 
course on the beauties of sobriety, and the charms of the Eastern 
night, and the want of finish about the recruity boy on guard. But © 
a well-timed jerk from a brawny arm, as the Corporal of the Guard 
just stepped out to have a look at the moon, sent Jock West spin- 
ning in the right direction this time, towards his narrow bed-cot. 

But in spite of his many failings Jock had a good heart, and he 
was one of those men to whom the children always run when they 
see him in the barrack square—sure of a welcome and a sweet or 
two, And when he heard that Sergeant Blackrow’s little boy 
Tommy, aged four, was down with the croup so badly that the 
doctor had given him up, he put his head under the tap for five 
minutes to get a better grasp of the situation., Tommy Blackrow 
was first favourite among his childish friends, most affectionate and 
sympathetic in his baby way, and always ready to trot along by the 
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side of the Office Orderly and give him his small opinion on tuings 
in general, and military life in particular. 

When Jock’s wits were clear, he considered the situation in 
dismay. It was along way from pay-day, and consequently Jock 
had not one halfpenny wherewith to bless himself, and his score at 
the “R.A. Bar,” was increasing nightly as each fresh pint was 
chalked up on the board. And Tommy was a rare one for a_ 
chocolate cigar—the ones that had fiery red paper at the end, and 
were full of cream—and they cost twopence each. Two of these 
had once cured him of what his mother had called the ‘“windy 
spasms,” so that six, or even eight of them, might effect miracles 
in the way of ridding him of that harsh tearing cough—that awful 
choking for breath, and the rigid, ghastly, pain-tortured features 
blackening to suffocation, of which Jock West had caught a 
glimpse through the half open door of Sergeant Blackrow’s quarters 
in the Married Block. 

There would be just time to fetch them from Valetta before the 
shops shut at “‘ Retreat.’”’ But who would trust him, since he had 
no money ? 

‘* No one,”’ said Jock to himself, with a shrewd shake of his head. 

Stay though, he had one possession, that had been the envy of his 
room mates—aye, even of one of the corporals in the company, who 
had cast longing eyes upon it some time back. 

It was a signet ring of a large and showy bloodstone, set in a claw 
of fiery gold. The sort that one sees advertised in some papers as 
‘“‘ High-class Gent’s Signet Ring—marvellous value—three and six- 
pence.” 

But Jock believed in it with his whole heart, and so did his room 
mates, for he had bought it from a gunner off an Indian troopship 
whom he had met at the “ R. A. Bar” a year back. 

It had never left his brown finger since the day that he had 
become the possessor of it, for the sum of half a week’s pay. And 
he was convinced that it gave him an air of superiority and re- 
spectability to which his grizzled whiskers could never have at- 
tained alone. But now, in the face of grim death that was grasp- 
ing his little playmate by the throat, the value of the ring faded 
into insignificance, And he hurried off to Corporal Wallis whom 
he found in the recreation room, and who, after affecting to despise 
it, became the possessor of the jewel, for the sum of two shillings. 
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down, a three-ounce packet of Honey Dew, and a broken 
cigarette case. 

The frequenters of the ‘“ R. A. Bar” hailed him as he passed 
under full sail down the road in the waning light; but he waved 
them loftily aside with an air of indifference, plodding his way to 
the ferry boat, with the air of a man who has that to do of which 
he dare scarcely allow himself to think. And when he returned half 
an hour later, it was with an air of exhausted relief, and a moist 
parcel in his hand, that was oozing chocolate at every angle. He 
was extremely hot—for the day was August—and sultry weather 
even for that worst of months in Malta. About him lay the glamour 
of the sunset, with the lurid light on the far hills of Civita Vecchia, 
over which the sun was setting like a ball of orange flame, in the 
faint mist of the dead Sirocco. 

The gun from St. Angelo boomed out for “ Retreat ” as he entered 
the Fort again, and from end to end of the little island the ‘“ Call” 
was repeated, from Highland bugles in the low part of Valetta to 
the trumpets of the regiment on the spur of hill that overlooks the 
sea. , 

Jock wiped his face with the remnants of what had once been a 
handkerchief, and knocked at the door of the quarter that held the 
little child that he loved. 

The woman who was his mother came out with tears upon her 
face. She had the worn tired look of a woman who has been a great 
deal in hot climates, and who has followed the drum, enduring all 
the hardships and difficulties that are attendant on the life of a gun- 
ner’s wife—even married on the strength. 

‘‘Eh, West—dear me—you’re in time,” she said dully. ‘My 
bairn’s going—but go in with you, man; he was always fond of 
you, and we thought that he said your name just now.” 

She was so used to trouble that she met it hardly, and it was the 
sergeant, whose sobs were filling the room with the awful grief of a 
man who is watching his child die. For there is no race so kindly 
affectioned, or so attached to their children as are the soldiers, and 
go where you may, you will never come across a man among them 
who will lift his hand in cruelty against a helpless child. 

Jock stumbled into the little front room, where Tommy lay, to 
die in the midst of all the finery that makes up the parlour of the 
soldier’s wife. 
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There were gay prints on the walls, that hid the whitewash of 
the stone. There were crochét antimacassars on every chair, tied 
with gaudy ribbons, and photographs and knicknacks on every 
shelf and corner. Kakimonos from Hong-Kong, sandal-wood boxes 
from Colombo, and curiously scented lacquer-work from Singapore, 
marked the track of the troopship, that had carried the Black- 
rows through the twelve years of their married life, from one corner 
of the East to the other. 

The Sergeant was crying with his face propped on the edge of 
Tommy’s crib, and Mrs, Blackrow went round to him, and with a 
rough motherly touch, laid her hand on his arm. 

‘“‘ Don’t cry so much, Charlie,” she said, ‘‘ it hurts me to see you ; 
for he’s my last bairn—my last bairn—all the others gone, and I 
who bore him can’t cry.” 

Tommy was propped up in his bed in the last agony of dying. 
The little distorted face turned wildly to Jock, in the hopes of 
meeting that-help and comfort that had never failed him yet in all 
his childish troubles. He was past speech, but when Jock eagerly 
unwrapped the parcel of wonderful cigars with the fiery ends, and 
with a shaking hand, selected one of the least moist, there fell a 
deep silence in the room. 

Tommy’s failing eyes held it with a last look, realised the beauty 
of possession, and realising it, looked higher, into the Infinite 
beyond, where the tears of the children are wiped away. 

A smile dawned on the quivering face, but the golden joys of 
Paradise were for him, and the sticky cigar fell from his nerveless 
grasp upon the white nightgown. 

‘“‘ Eh, Jock, it’s all grand,” he said. 

And then Jock found that he was holding a little dead child in 
his arms, and crying out to him to wake up and look him in the 
face, and that Mrs. Blackrow was pushing him from the room, 
crying that she must be alone with her dead, and that the tears 
were rolling down his own rugged sin-worn face, as he stood under 
the portico of the Married Quarters with the dusk of the summer 
night about him. ; 

Jock grieved for his little friend, almost as much as did the Ser- 
geant and his wife, and realising this, the mother laid the chocolate 
cigar, unknown to anyone, in the little coffin under the roses and 
oleanders, praying in her rugged fashion, that it might be counted 
unto Jock West for righteousness. 
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I feel that I ought to say that the Office Orderly turned over 
a new leaf completely after the death of Tommy. But alas! the 
strict veracity of this narration compels me to confess that he did 
no such thing. He continued to deliver the parcels and letters 
from the office as methodically as before, but there was no diminu- 
tion in his score at the ‘“‘ R. A. Bar.” 

He was nearly caught one day during the Manceuvres, when he 
was found by the roadside, sleeping, with the Major’s jack boots 
upon his own legs, and his own boots upon his hands. But the 
fates were merciful to him, and it was supposed that it was only 
a “touch of the sun,” that had brought him and his Commanding 
Officer’s boots thus low. 

But there is one day in the year on which no drop of drink is ever 
allowed to cross his lips. And that is the day on which Tommy 
Blackrow died. 


(Zo be continued.) 








A Spray of Jessamine. 
By GILBERT R. STANHOPE. 


Tue long sweltering day is over at last and the first breath of cooler 
air is wafted over the sultry plain from the far north, where in the 
hazy distance peak beyond peak of blue hill stands out against the ~ 
murky sky. 

On the further side of the now nearly empty river-bed is a quaint 
looking Burmese village; but the most prominent feature in the 
scene is the group of tents and huts, in which a small detachment of 
British infantry is encamped. 

From one of the largest tents steps out the doctor, mopping hi 
brow and sighing heavily. He has had a sharp tussle with death 
over his patient and been worsted, and his vexation at the defeat 
is increased by the knowledge that the victory would have been his 
if another force had not stepped in to aid the grim destroyer. 

A dark, alert-looking young officer hurries up to him. ‘ How is 
Ferris ?” he asks eagerly. 


‘ 
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‘It’s all over with the poor fellow.” 

Nevil Thornton stops short as if he had been shot. 

They are both silent for some minutes. 

“‘T always thought he’d pull through,” says Nevil huskily. 

‘‘So he would have done,” growls the doctor, whose temper is 
always most savage when his heart is most deeply touched, “ if it 
had not been for that source of all mischief—woman! That fool of 
a servant of his let him have his mail letters, and there was one— 
he gave it to me to read with an attempt at a cynical laugh—called 
it a bitter tonic—but by———”’ and the doctor clenches his fist, “if I 
had the woman here who wrote that letter, I’d strangle her! ” 

‘‘T knew he was engaged,” remarks-Thornton. 

“And she throws him over in the most cold-blooded fashion. I 
never read anything so utterly heartless. In the sight of heaven that 
woman is a murderess! Look here!” he dives into the tent and 
presently reappears with a small pocket-book in his hand. “He 
wants this to be buried with him.” 

There are only two objects in the little book, a flattened spray of 
starry white jessamine and a photograph. The latter is obviously 
the work of a not very skilful amateur, and shows the porch of an 
old-fashioned house, overgrown with jessamine. A girl in a dainty 
summer gown is standing on tiptoe in the act of breaking off a 
spray of the flower. The attitude shows off the full curves of a 
very graceful figure, but the thing is badly focussed and her features 
are not distinct. On the back is written ‘* Montreilly Old Hall,’’ and 
the paper that contains the flowers bears the words written ina 
woman’s hand, “ Dick, from Kitty.” 

The two men look long and earnestly at the photograph. 

‘‘] should like to see the face more clearly,” the doctor growls. 
‘‘A woman capable of such treachery should be an interesting 
study.” 

‘Poor Ferris! He was too good a fellow to be treated in such a 
way. I suppose in his weak state the shock was too much for him ?” 

‘It killed him,” the doctor said solemnly, ‘“‘as sure as I stand 
here, Miss Kitty whatever-her-name-may-be, of Montreilly Old 
Hall, killed him. You'll help me go through his things to-morrow, 
Thornton? Youand I were his greatest friends here.” 

* ** * *k 
Three years later Nevil Thornton, after a toughish bout of malarial 
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fever, is home for six months on medical certificate, and when the 
necessary business in town is completed and he takes train to the 
Midlands and alights at the little station of Thurston, he finds his 
sister there awaiting him. She has persuaded him to spend the 
first part of his leave with her and her husband, so as to be nursed 
into good health. 

‘But you don’t look half so bad as I expected, Nevil,” she says, 
as the groom is stowing away the portmanteaus in the back of the 
mail-phzton. 

‘‘Oh! I’ll soon be fit enough,” he answers carelessly. ‘‘ How’s 
the General?” 

‘Tom? Oh! he’s flourishing. He thought I’d rather have you 
to myself at first, and he’s busy with workmen too. Ever 
since we bought this place he’s been tinkering at it, and I’m only 
afraid that when he can’t think of any more improvements to make, 
he’ll tire of it and want to go.” 

‘“* You’ve been here nearly a year, haven’t you? Are there any 
nice people about ? ” 

‘* The population is scanty, and we, being new to the county, had 
to make our way slowly, but now people seem to understand that 
we are all right and are getting very sociable.” 

They are bowling along now through pretty country lanes, behind 
a well-stepping pair of chestnuts which she handles dexterously. 

‘‘That—” she goes on, pointing with her whip to a big house on 
a hill—“‘is ‘The Firs’ where the Forresters live, a big family of 
very jolly girls and. one or two young men. You'll like the For-. 
resters. And there—” with a jerk of her head to the left—‘‘is” 
Montreilly Old Hall. Miss Montreilly is my greatest friend.” 

‘“‘Montreilly Old Hall,” repeats Nevil, and in an instant he is 
back in a desolate encampment in a Burmah valley. He is standing 
with the doctor outside a tent, in which he knows that a rigid form 
is lying covered with a sheet, the form of a man he knew and loved. 
** Does Miss Montreilly’s name happen to be Kitty?” 

“Yes; why, Nevil, do you know her?” 

‘“‘ Never set eyes on her in my life. I heard—I heard someone 
speak of her once. What is she like?” 

‘Oh, the dearest girl! But you’ll see a good deal of her, I expect, 
so you can judge for yourself.” 

‘¢ See a good deal of her,”’ thinks Thornton to himself, “not if I 
can help it!” . 
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“They have a tennis party on Thursday,” pursues Milly, in 
blissful ignorance as to his thoughts, ‘‘ to which we are going.” 

Nevil laughs. ‘I’ve got rather out of the way of tennis-parties, 
indeed, of all social functions.”’ 

‘‘Oh! but society here isn’t formal at all,” says Milly, ‘“‘ and we’re 
not going to allow you to become misanthropical.” 

And a few days afterwards Nevil finds himself entering the 
grounds of Montreilly Old Hall. 

It is an edifice of varied architecture, having been added on to 
according to the fancy of successive owners. The front entrance is 
an imposing one with columns, and it was only on going round to 
the side that he sees the older and homelier psrt, where there are 
small, diamond-paned windows and a porch—yes, a porch overgrown 
with jessamine, the porch of the photograph that was buried with 
poor Dick Ferris! 

He is staring at it abstractedly, when a voice at his side recalls 
him to the present. 

‘“‘T want to introduce my brother to you, Kitty. Nevil! this is 
my friend, Miss Montreilly.” 

So this is the girl whose treachery has broken Dick’s heart, this 
girl with the innocent-looking blue eyes that smile before the lips do, 
the delicately-cut features and the rippling, pale-gold hair ! 

This is not at all what he expected, but he resolutely steels his 
heart against her as he notes the winning graciousness of her man- 
ner to all her guests. ‘Fascinating,’ he says to himself, ‘and 
therefore all the more dangerous ! ” 

He is very quiet that afternoon, so much so that Milly’s friends 
put him down as rather morose, but he manages later on to get a 
word apart with his hostess that sets his doubts at rest. 

‘“‘ Did you ever know a man of the name of Ferris?” he asks her 
bluntly, almost savagely, watching her closely as he speaks. 

For one instant only she falters, then she lifts her eyes to his and 
says calmly, ‘Ferris? Dick Ferris? Yes, I used to know him. I 
believe he died in Burmah. Will you have another cup of tea ?”’ 

“Is such callousness possible?” thinks Nevil, and he groans 
within himself as he turns away after refusing this solace. Some- 
how he would have liked to hear that this girl was not the one who 
jilted Dick Ferris so cruelly. 

He thinks to himself that some day he will tell her the effect her 
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letter had, some day he will see if he cannot awaken some shame 
and remorse in that breast that deals out treachery so calmly. 
Meanwhile he will say nothing to his sister about her friend, but 
will simply avoid her as much as possible. 

But now a strange thing happens to Captain Thornton. Two 
wills seem to be struggling in the breast of that usually resolute 
and determined young officer. 

He will make up his mind to run up to town on ‘the day that Kitty 
Montreilly is coming to lunch with his sister, but at the last 
moment some trifling circumstance will prove sufficient to make him 
change his plans and postpone his journey to another day. Or he 
will start off on his bicycle with the intention of riding to Salford, 
quite the opposite direction to Montreilly Old Hall, and yet when he 
comes to the cross roads he finds himself, with a deep inward disgust 
at his own weakness, taking the downward turn that brings him 
after a round of a few miles to the gate of the Hall. 

And Kitty always receives him graciously and sweetly, and he 
feels he is getting more and more hopelessly entangled in the net, 
and loathes himself for being 90 easily entrapped, as he calls it. 

Milly notices with glee that her cynical brother has fallen victim 
to the charms of her friend, but is too wise to let him see she 
has observed anything. 

And the struggle in Nevil’s heart grows fiercer. Sometimes he 
is almost'rude to her, for a chance word has reminded him of her 
past treachery. But he goes home and sees everywhere before him 
the pained, wondering look in her big, blue eyes, and the next time 
they meet he is abjectly humble and ready to grovel before her. 

One morning—it is drawing near the time when his leave is up— 
he has been helping her in a pretence at gardening, when he sud- 
denly resolves to carry out his long threatened plan of letting her 
know he is aware of her misdeeds. 

They are standing on the gravelled path near the old-fashioned 
porch. 

‘‘T wish,” he says slowly, “you would give me a spray of that 
jessamine up there!”” He wants to see if no memory of a former 
scene will arise to disturb her serenity. 

“I am afraid you must get it yourself if you want it,” she says, 
smiling up at him, “I can’t reach up there though I have often 
tried.” 
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“Nonsense! ” he cries almost roughly, ‘‘ I’m sure you can.” 

She looks astonished at his tone, but she stands on tiptoe and 
tries to reach the flowers, It is true. With all her effort she cannot 
get within two inches of the top of the porch. 

‘* Has this porch ever been altered or the path lowered ? ” he asks 
hurriedly and with growing excitement. 

‘Not that I ever heard of. What is the matter, Captain Thorn- 
ton? You look so strange!” 

‘“‘ Tell me!” he goes on, breathing hard and quickly, ‘“‘ was there 
anyone else living here called Kitty?” 

“No. My cousin Katherine lived here until she married, and it 
was only then that I came to live with my uncle. But she was not 
called Kitty—except—yes, I remember now, she used to be called 
Kitty by a man she was engaged to once—that very Dick Ferris you 
were asking me about! What—why ?—Captain Thornton!” 

She may well exclaim, for that impetuous young man in a tran- 
sport of relief has caught her and strained her to his breast with a 
vehemence that bewilders her. 

‘‘T must explain—I will explain—”’ he says, and places her 
gently in one of the seats with which the porch is provided. 

Certainly an explanation is necessary, and we may presume it is 
satisfactory, for her hands are not removed from the eager grasp in 
which he detains them while he pours out his story. 

‘You forgive me, sweetheart ?” he asks, and reads her answer in 
her blushing face and shyly-lifted, smiling eyes. 

** Poor Dick Ferris!” she murmurs; “ I never heard all the story, 
but I was afraid she had treated him very badly. I liked what I 
saw of him so much! Is it not strange that some should be so 
unhappy, while others——”’ 

‘You and I, for instance,” puts in Nevil. 

Without noticing his interpellation, she finishes her sentence 
softly “‘ —are so happy!” 

This was such a trite, commonplace remark of hers that it is im- 
possible to see why it should have called forth another demonstra- 
tion on his part, more rapturous if less vehement than the last. 
But truly the ways of lovers are inscrutable! 





A Coward. 
By OLIVER CREAGH. 


I was in the inn parlour one hot summer morning with my friend, 
the County Coroner, when the landlord came rushing in, and cried, 
‘Gentlemen, for God’s sake come upstairs; there’s a man com- 
mitted suicide! ’’ 

We hurried up stairs with him at once, and as we went he told us 
that the man had locked himself in the bathroom, and had only 
been discovered owing to someone else wanting to go there about 
two hours later, when the door was still locked and the tap still 
audibly running. They had broken open the door, and found him 
lying face downwards in the bath, which was full to overflowing. 

We went into the bathroom. Conspicuous on the mantelpiece 
was a letter addressed ‘‘To the Coroner.” The coroner seized 
it and opened it, while I examined the man. I lifted his hands once 
or twice, and as I did so, a handkerchief fell still dripping, from his 
fingers; I listened to his heart, and felt his pulse again, but found 
no sign of life. I raised his eyelids, and what I saw there led me 
to expect a further discovery. I picked up the handkerchief, and 
wrung it out into the soap-bowl: both the handkerchief and what 1 
had squeezed out of it smelt strongly of chloroform. The man was 
both drowned and_,poisoned. 

‘¢ Here, come downstairs and read this,’’ said the coroner, “ the 
poor devil was evidently quite mad, and I shall tell the jury I 
think so; but I think you will be interested, it’s such a queer story.” 

We went down into the landlord’s private room, and there I read 
the following letter :— 
“¢ Sir, 

‘‘ By the time this is in your hands, I shall have escaped from 
myself. I have no other motive, in doing what I propose to do, 
than simply to escape. If youcan bear with me a few moments I 
will try to make you understand both my need for refuge and also 
the fact that no other avenue but that of death is open to me. 

‘“‘I am thirty-seven years old, my name is James Thomson, and 
until six months ago I was a clerk in a solicitor’s office in London. 
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The death of my principal caused the disposal of his practice, and I 

was thrown upon my own resources, to make a living for myself, my 

wife, and two children, with no present means beyond the very 

slender sum saved out of a salary of three pounds a week. I should 

perhaps mention that I received what passes for a good education, 

though I never found it of much practical value to me. My wife, | 
too, was by birth and culture what is commonly termed a lady, but 

her means were no greater than my own. We had been married 

about ten years when I had to give up my post. The life we led 

together had been an ideally happy one, for if our income was 

small, our wants were less. But when the evil day came, and I 

found I had but thirty pounds between us and starvation, I was 
staggered to find how much the necessary curtailing of our very 
modest style of living affected me. Small economies, too small to 
mention here, but of great importance to us in our straitened 

circumstances, were a hideous burden to me. I had sufficient grace 
to say nothing; but once or twicel found, on my return from my 
long fruitless tramping in quest of work, some little mark of welcome, 
or food choicer than ordinary, which I knew must be" the result of 
such self-denial on Carrie’s part as I dared not contemplate. But, 

God forgive me, I hadn’t the force of character to deny myself so. 

And yet God knows I loved her: but then I was such a coward 
physically . . . you will see. 

‘“‘ Things went rapidly from bad to worse: we had nothing left to 
hope for; and when our elder child, on some errand for her mother, 
was knocked down and killed by a passing cab, we could scarcely 
grieve for ourselves; while so far as she was concerned the event 
almost restored a tottering belief in the loving-kindness of Provi- 
dence. 

“At last my wife told me she had a plan. All through our 
trouble, the worst of it had been the fear lest we might be parted: 
maybe we ought to have thought more of the children, but we just 
felt that separation was the one thing we could not and would not 
entertain. And Carrie’s plan was one that would relieve us of that 
fear for ever. It was that we should take the five or six pounds 
that remained to us, and go quietly down to the seaside where we 
were not known, and drown ourselves together. I asked her what 
would become of the baby, and she said we would take her with us. 

I may say that the prospect of death was one which each of us con- 
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templated without apprehension. We had outgrown all our early 
superstitions with regard to existence on the other side of the Great 
Divide, and were prepared to take anything that might be sent us 
being alike conscious of our helplessness, and convinced that the 
saying ‘ Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?’ appeals at 
least as much to scientific truth as to those religious aspirations out 
of which some of the worst of men, and a few of the best, have 
made their living ever since mankind began to worship. So that 
we looked forward to the other side without fear, without any other 
feeling than a reverent curiosity. 

‘We were soon ready. We told the people who let us lodgings 
that I had heard of work in the West Country, and we were going 
down to choose a house; they were to keep our belongings for a 
week, by which time we should be ready to fetch them away. Then 
we went down to a village thirty miles from here. It was a mere 
hamlet, hidden in the bosom of atiny bay; from the southern head- 
land, but out of sight of the cottages, a jetty of rough wooden piles 
ran out sixty or seventy yards, for the convenience of the craft 
that loaded stone there from the adjacent quarry. I knew the 
place of old, and had selected it with a view to our ultimate design. 

‘‘ We had no reason to seek a lodging: it seemed a useless trouble, 
We skirted the houses inland without meeting any of the inhabi- 
tants, and climbed up on the cliff to the south: there we sat down 
to rest and watch the sunset. I had some food with me, and we 
gave some tothe child, who was crying; but neither Carrie nor I 
were conscious of hunger, though we had fasted since midday. By- 
and-bye we got up to continue our walk, as we had planned, when 
my wife put something into my hand: it was a four-ounce bottle 
filled with chloroform. By what means she had got it I cannot 
tell; but she gave it to me, and pointed to the child she was carrying 
in her arms. As it grew dusk we came down the cliff by a rough 
little footpath; we neither hurried nor hung back, and were as 
careful not to slip and bruise ourselves as though we had a whole 
life of hopes before us. Carrie stopped and gathered a bunch 
of sea-pinks, and put them in the bosom of her frock. Then we 
wandered back along the shore to the jetty. 

‘‘ By this time it was quite dark. We had seen no one since we 
arrived, and we made our.way to the end of the jetty without being 
observed. There were some stairs here leading right down into the 
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water. We looked at them, black and slippery with weed and 
slime, and Carrie whispered ‘The way to Rest!’ Then she pointed 
to the child and handed me her handkerchief. I poured a quantity 
of chloroform upon it, and she herself laid it on the little one’s 
mouth and nose as she lay asleep. Then I passed a piece of rope 
through my wife’s waistband, and tied it round my own body. We 
kissed each other once, and dropped as noiselessly as might be into 
the sea, trusting to the scour of the outgoing tide to take us beyond 
the reach of help.. As we floated away I saw my wife pressing the 
handkerchief to her own face. 

‘“‘ Suddenly I knew she was dead: and then | realised for the first 
time that death meant something more than the cessation of ex- 
perience, or even the change I had contemplated so calmly. Isaw 
there was a struggle to be gone through—and I—God help me !—I 
was afraid. I was mad with terror—sheer physical horror of the act 
of dying; and without thinking longer I struggled with all my might 
to untie the rope that bound me to the dead woman who had been 
my love. To live only, never mind how, that was the burden of the 
passionate prayer I sent into the deaf and soulless night: and 
at last I freed myself, and endured to see the two bodies drift away 
from me, nor was troubled by a thought as to their destination. All 
my care was to save my own life, and get back to shore. To swim 
against that tide was impossible, so I turned my face southward, 
and keeping as near shore as I could, allowing for the set of the 
current, I swam on through the night without a care except for the 
best means of landing. Half a mile further on, I found to my relief 
that the current set strongly in-shore: I saved the remnant of my 
strength, and when I was within twenty yards I made my effort. 
I reached the sands and fell down exhausted. 

‘“* When I was next conscious of anything, it was grey dawn. My 
clothes were still wet, and my limbs stiff and sore; but all I felt was 
a desire to get away as soon as possible from the sea—the hideous 
sea that had so nearly brought me to my death. There was not a 
house nor a human being to be seen from where I lay. I got up, 
and found my way to the top of the low- cliff. From there I could 
see roofs and the smoke of chimneys a few miles inland. I began 
to consider what I was todo next. I decided at last to wait until 
my clothes were dry, and then make across country to the houses ; 
I would. inquire my way here, and then—act as circumstances 
might direct. For the present it was enough to be still alive. 
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“In an hour of that summer sunshine my clothes were dry enough 
to pass muster, and I started to walk over the fields. I had the 
remainder of my money in my pocket, and so was in no particular 
anxiety, except to get away from the sea. I arrived at the village 
I had seen, and I asked the way to this place, being one of the few 
places in the neighbourhood of which the name was known to me. 
I got here a week ago, the next night but one after my swim, and 
took a lodging in a small house kept by a widow. Going to bed 
that night I felt something hard and heavy in my pocket which I 
had not previously noticed. It was the chloroform bottle, still half 
full. 

‘‘Up to that time I had had no memory of my wife and child. I 
had simply been running from the horror of death that lurked 
between the waves, and the idea of escape had filled all my mental 
horizon. My memory was dead, and life for those two days was a 
flight and nothing else. Now, in one moment, memory bore down 
in flood, and my rested brain took in, in one glance, the true pro- 
portions of the all I had lost and the little I had saved. I had 
been false to my beloved, to the woman who had been the strength 
of my weaker self, my love for whom had been the one unity in the 
midst of contradiction, the one fixed and certain point in a doubtful 
and indeterminate life. In one breath I passed from self-com- 
placency to a hatred, a disgust, a contempt, a loathing for myself 
which I cannot find words for; that I could so have cheated the 
woman I loved I would never have believed unless I had lived to 
prove it to myself. .And another horror haunted me too; I had 
found death so bitter that I dared not face it even hand in hand 
with her who had well-nigh sweetened the utter bitterness of life: 
I had sent her out to meet the mystery alone, and I had no cer- 
tainty that she was dead when I cast her and the child off: I felt 
that she was dead it is true, but by this time I had begun to set a 
just value on the motions of my senses during that horrible night 
in the water. I did not know—I am not sure now—but that I was 
her murderer, and maybe the child’s too. 

‘‘T have not slept for a week; I close my eyes at night, and 
sometimes in the day, but all I am conscious of is a whispering, 
swallowing tide under the blackness of night, and floating away 
from me—away out of my reach for ever, are the bodies of the two I 


loved and was not man enough to save: and I dream the reproach 
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that is behind those dead eyelids, and know myself condemned by 
that just judgment, even though I be reprieved by her most loving 
heart. 

“‘ There is but one thing to do. I came here to this hotel to- 
night to do it. I will die the death they died: the chloroform bottle 
is still in my pocket, and I will face the death I shrank from before, 
and meet him and let him have his will of me. My faith is not 
quite dead even now; and if I crawl to God’s feet, and her feet, 
by the vilest gate I can find, in the hope of expiating my cowardice, 
He may prove as loving as He is strong—He may take the measure 
of her love and mine, and so not part us.” 

I folded up the letter. 

‘¢ Well,” said the coroner, ‘‘ quite mad, wasn’t he? and a coward 
too, as he says.” 

I answered “I’m not so sure.” 





Ghe Perennially Popular Partridge. 
By F. G. WALTERS. 


As September comes round, so is emphasized yearly the popularity of 
that brown-grey bird whereof it is said— 


“Tf the partridge had but the woodcock's thigh, 
Twould be the best bird that ever did fly.” 


It is equally popular, whether in connection with breech-loader or 
bread sauce. Thousands have experience of it as associated with the 
former, but many more thousands as associated with the latter. 
Everybody, however, likes it with equal intensity. Even farmers 
who grumble at pheasants and hares and their affection for growing 
crops, do not say anything against the partridges. 

Partridge shooting is the most popular in the sense of being the 
most widely enjoyed of all phases of sport with the gun. It is the 
great middle-class phase. To shoot grouse and pheasants is the 
privilege of a minority, even as each class of birds has a limited 
though large locality. But the partridge is an equally ubiquitous and 
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prolific bird needing very little preservation—for partridge poaching 
on a large scale is far more difficult than pheasant poaching—and 
found more or less in every county on almost every farm. The birds 
have none of the haughty exclusiveness of the red grouse who limit 
themselves to certain regions of heather, and on others equally 
luxuriant are never seen; but wherever there is agriculture there 
the bonny brown bird flourishes, it thrives and multiplies, and with 
all the persecution to which it is subjected, the partridge is never 
driven to make its abode in wild and solitary places. Its pertinacious 
adherence to the same turnip field or the same clover-matted stubble, 
has been compared to that of a mountain-tribe of human beings 
clinging to their fastnesses in a war of extirpation. Therefore, the 
popularity of the partridge is greater than that of any other game 
bird. For there is so vast a gradation in partridge shooting. You 
begin at the top in sharing a walk over a vast manor, swarming with 
birds. Thence, you come through variations according to your 
chances, to the little farm which holds only a few coveys, but 
whereon you have a day or two’s modest sport and a hearty 
welcome. Also that modest fare which (for a period) is a refreshing 
variant of one’s ordinary diet. 

Thousands of men enjoy partridge shooting who never dream of the 
altitudes of grouse moors or big pheasant covers. According to their 
position and purse they can all share in the sport. It is a very fine 
thing—if you are a crack shot—to he invited to a walk through 
turnips or a drive at a Norfolk manor where birds simply swarm, 
the game-cart is loaded, and the achievements of the guns are 
chronicled in the local paper. This sort of shooting, with the hot 
luncheon, graced by feminine companionship—is to some—to many 
men—the acme of sport. It is really a society function as well as 
sport. There are plenty of men, good fellows enough, who are crack 
shots, and who, like Dr. Johnson with his kettle, never allow their guns 
“time to grow cool.” 

But I do not think ¢he majority of men who welcome September as 
the best month in the calendar take this view. They are of all sorts, 
but equally engaged in mental labour the greater part of the year. 
Medicine, law, commerce, literature, science, and various other forms 
of brain work make constant demands on their energies of body and 
mind. The exigencies of life and work, the multiplicity of engage- 
ments of which only a small minority who are free from any worries 
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financially—frem their being born, if not in the purple, at any rate in 
the gold—know nothing, prevent most of such men from giving up 
their existence to a round of field sports. Therefore their oppor- 
tunities are limited, and equally therefore, far more keenly enjoyed. 

Now neither the top of the tree nor the bottom represents really 
popular partridge shooting. There is in the one too much state and 
regulation; for your head keeper is a petty Tsar of whom even his 
own master sometimes (and always when he is a nouveau riche) stands 
in awe. In the other there is too little sport. So that here, as in all 
other sublunary things, the juste milieu is the thing to be desired. 

The perennially popular partridge is most so when he is shot—or 
perhaps I may say shot at—in something of the old-fashioned way. 
Many men, especially those who have shot from their youth, hold the 
opinion that there cannot be genuine sport without dogs. You hear.at 
the club, and read in some of the journals devoted to sport, that dogs 
have had their day, and that the retriever (who is a most deceptive 
animal, for there are about nineteen imperfect for one “ perfect ” one) 
is the only dog needed. This is one of those fixed ideas of which as 
Carlyle in his “Essay on the Diamond Necklace,” says, everyone 
should beware. 

In many and many a quarter of the realm there is plenty of modest, 
though unfashionable, sport enjoyed on the First of September 
over dogs. Sport, health, recreation, brain relief, the delight of many 
little episodes, the pleasure of leisure, the charm of looking at the fair 
autumnal scenery are all here combined. You will never get these at 
a fashionable “ big shoot,” for every man’s sole object there is to keep 
or “break his record,” and the size of the bag is the first and only 
object of the day. Also no man participates in it without subjection 
to the rules and regulations of the head-keeper. Walking up birds in 
shoals in turnips is very nice for the crack shot. But let any thought- 
less individual get out of line either before or behind, or allow his 
attention to stray from his gun and the birds, to anything round him 
and he will soon be brought to a sense of his position. 

Now genuinely fopular partridge shooting, such as is enjoyed by 
innumerable men in many parts of the kingdom on the opening day, 
is very different. And so far as my poor opinion goes, far more 
delighful. 

The beat isa varied and old-fashioned one, composed of small fields 
with different crops—turnips, potatoes, beans, clover, grass, here and 
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there a patch of buckwheat which is one of the most favourite covers 
for pheasants, partridges, and landrails, to say nothing of hares and 
rabbits. Big hedgerows, beloved of shooter and artist, and hated of 
scientific farmers, bound the fields. Great trailing boughs of hazel, 
holly, elder and whitethorn, with deep leaf-lined ditches beneath, over 
which spread bramble sprays and bracken fronds. Such hedgerows, 
offer from time to time, some of the prettiest of episodes in old- 
fashioned sport; for here scattered partridges shelter themselves 
and whirr out one by one affording opportunities for really good 
marksmanship. 

There is a fair and moderate head of birds on such shootings. 
They are all really wild and self reared—the survivors of the coveys 
who have run the gauntlet of weasel, hawk, crow, and poaching cat— 
and are always plump, vigorous, strong on the wing. There are usually 
plenty of rabbits: and rabbits require as good shooting, and afford 
as good sport, as anything furred or feathered which is the object 
of the gun. 

To start leisurely with a good pointer or setter (a singlehanded dog 
on such a country is better than a brace) after a satisfactory break- 
fast, the party limited to three or four, all of similar tastes, is to 
commence a day of really (and widely) enjoyable partridge shooting. 
Be it remembered that on the opening day such parties scattered 
north, east,’ south and west, are far more numerous (and jovial) than 
the big and up-to-date gatherings where the gun and not the dog, 
the shooting and not the sport, are the main features. 

The start is made in the stubbles. Close shorn these, and affording 
little, if any of the cover such as delighted our grandfathers with 
their flint and steel Joe Mantons, which often when converted into 
percussion guns, have in the hands of more modest shooters, nobly 
upheld their ancient reputation. But even now-a-days the stubbles 
hold something. There are coveys there and though they do not, as 
a rule, remain until the guns are within range, yet do they run before 
the dog and seek shelter in the nearest hedgerow, where they twist 
and scatter and being bustled up, fly out of the hedge at various 


- angles, and thus vary delightfully from their ordinary flight in the 


open—snapshots being afforded in the style which all old hands 
value more than the most prolific conventional one in well-stocked 
fields. A clever setter or pointer ranging well in front of the party 


adds to the pleasure of merely shooting at birds, that of seeing his 
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trained intelligence and various little episodes. The birds are found 
here and there in the covey; the dog winds them and points now 
and again momentarily, but not a “dead point”: the up-to-date 
stubble affords no good “lying” for birds; they merely run into 
the hedges or the adjacent turnip fields, but in steadier fashion when 
a dog is behind them than when “humans” are walking them 
up. And always when a dog is used the guns can get nearer, which 
is news to many very modern shooters. 

In the stubbles, perhaps a hare has been knocked over; crossing 
them the party enter the turnip field, form a line, and beat up one side 
and down the other, but without any of the disciplined formality and 
military precision which ata big “ walk up’”’ are enforced by the head- 
keeper. Here, with the steady dog ranging in front, the deep green 
turnip leaves setting off his dappled coat by contrast, the shooters 
walk at their own pace each enjoying himself in his own way, 
talk being the only thing tabooed—for nothing scares all wild things 
like the human voice. Now in the turnips several points are made ; 
coveys get up at different distances, and double shots are obtained. 
These are mostly successful. Such a party as we here describe, 
generally shoot very much on the same average, and do not get 
flurried, not caring whether they miss or hit. Sensitiveness on that point 
is usually productive of many bad shots. The potatoes, beans, buck- 
wheat, grass, young underwood and fern patches, are all carefully 
beaten, and sometimes coveys, sometimes scattered birds are found. 
There is time to admire the autumnal aspect of field, hedge, and 
copse, to pause and chat with weatherwise shrewd if stolid rustics; to 
look at and discuss crops, to sit on a stile and smoke a pipe; and 
the homely luncheon under a hedgerow tree is always part of this 
phase of sport. Sud tegmine fagi, its modest viands and restful pipe 
afterwards, when each man smokes, blissfully silent, gazing at the 
landscape or the clouds, nor has to make conversation, are far more 
enjoyable to most than the elaborate luncheon of the fashionable 
function. The fresh air and rustic surroundings, make the simple 
food a feast; and the pipe afterwards, while one rests under the 
hedge,—what pipe ever equals that one in flavour? The farmer 
comes up, has a glass of beer or claret, talks of things in his own 
line, and is always worth listening to. Then the after luncheon beat 
begins. Festina lente is the motto. Nobody wants to hurry, the 
afternoon sunshine is powerful, and leisure is pleasure. The grass 
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fields and the odd bits of miscellaneous cover in the shape of 
feeding-off stuff or bracken or furze—in fact wherever there is quiet 
and shade, generally hold the coveys, which scattered by the 
morning’s firing, have begun to collect again in the longest grass 
and hedgerow corner. The dog ranges with less eagerness—but 
if he be a setter that is often a distinct advantage. Points are made 
and shots are fired deliberately, and though some intervals elapse 
between each, our shooters by no means wish for guns that resemble 
the Johnsonian tea-kettle, nor for recreation that becomes toil. 

There are some beans left standing, and here the farmer thinks 
good sport will be had. There is sure to be a field of these left to 
the last, it will hold scattered birds, and in such cover they lie so 
well that anybody who can hold a gun straight, should be able to hit 
his brace “neatly and completely.” In this big beanfield—of the 
fragrant blossoms of which, in June, the poet says: 

“ Arabia cannot boast 


A fuller gale of joy, than liberal, thence 
Breathes through the sense.” 


—point after point is made afd a fair addition also to the bag. And 
there is sure to.be a hare or two in this beanfield, if there are any on 
the place. Then in the big grassfields a landrail or two may be 
found, and when, after many windings and doublings, one is induced 
to use its wings, it is anybody’s bird who can use a gun at all, and 
a dainty addition to the bag—landrail on toast is capital. Then 
homeward to dinner through a winding lane, famous in summer for its 
wild roses. So ends a day which would content thousands of modest 


shooters. 








Hope and Ulemory. 


I. 


O Hopz, that art our master and our slave, 
Who all our lite hast brought to all its joy, 
Who art its zest: who art to every boy 

His guide, his strength, his scorning of the grave, 

Be with us, still; though wilder tempests rave, 
Though all God’s legions, gathered to destroy, 
Wheel round, all pitiless in their fell employ, 

Be proud, because no leader else we have. 


O Hope, O tremulous Hope, O flickering fire 
Above the marshes of engulfing fate, 
O slender, timid Hope, some promise give, 
Bear yet a little while with our desire, 
Be kind: our heart’s desire is not too great— 
To dream of life is better than to live. 


II. 


O Memory, grip my heart and bid me grieve, 
Grieve unto tears, for happiness gone by! 
Thou art the soul of that sad harmony, 
That breathes in every breath of summer eve 
Or winter dawn : all sobbing bosoms heave 
To thy wild undulation ; every eye 
With thy grey dew is wet, while hearts are dry : 
Art thou God’s vengeance ? must we so believe? 


O spare us yet! our lives are not so long 
To nurse endurance for the final stress! 
Be no more wroth; a little respite give 
That so we may from hour to hour be strong; 
Abjure thy power, and grant forgetfulness— 
To dream of life is better than to live. 
WIiLiiaM Henry. 

















Ghe Soul-Glass. 
By W. B. WALLACE. 


{T was a gusty evening in March, and the wind blew from the river 
in spasmodic squalls of aggressive and revolutionary tendencies. 
More than one tall hat, four or five genuine chapeaux gay with 
feathers and ribbons, and last of all, the staid and simple poke or 
coal-scuttle bonnet of “Captain” Smith, alias ‘Salvation Sall,” 
with its sober red and dark blue trimming, had succumbed to the 
sudden and treacherous attacks of these guerrillas from the realms 
of Zolus. 

The decorum which usually characterizes the crowded traffic of 
London Bridge was, under these rather trying circumstances, main- 
tained with considerable difficulty, and once or twice actually broke 
down. Nor, it must be admitted, were these occasional lapses from 
dull Philistine propriety altogether unrefreshing or without reason- 
able excuse. Heraclitus himself would probably have checked his 
tears for the vanity of things mundane, and smiled a watery smile, 
could he have beheld a city magnate of generous proportions, with 
cranium bare and polished as a billiard ball, madly careering in 
pursuit of a flying Lincoln and Bennett of suicidal propensities, which 
seemed determined to mount the parapet and immolate itself in the 
flowing tide rather.than submit to the ignominy of capture. Niobe 
would have ceased her eternal lamentations and grown kittenish and 
frolicsome for the nonce—had it been possible to transport her that 
windy evening from Sipylos to London Bridge—at seeing the 
comical agony of Miss Constance Tompkyns, when, without cere- 
mony or warning, rude Boreas whisked away her hat, her veil, and 
certain mysterious artificial cheve/ure wherewith that hapless damsel 
had sought to conceal the ravages which time had wrought in her 
once redundant locks. Nor would the spectacle of the rueful, 
cadaverous, and “hypnotic” (vide Datly Mail) countenance of 
‘“‘ Captain” Smith—as, denuded of her modest if unsightly head- 
gear, she encountered the jeering remarks and insolent glances of 
the crowd, have helped to restore the equanimity of the Theban 
queen. 
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Frederick Renton was fully alive to-the discomforts of the 
evening, but failed to grasp and appreciate its humours—the comic 
element which occasionally diversified the monotony of things in 
general. His was one of those unhappily constituted and morbid 
natures which experiencé a perverse delight in environing them- 
selves with misery, and which, while little elated by the sunshine, 
are ever at the mercy of depressing atmospheric influences. To- 
day—why he knew not—he was more than ever out of sorts, and 
the changeful skies and fitful winds of an intensely disagreeable 
spell of rough March weather had accentuated within him a fretful 
spirit of malaise which he could not, and, in fact, did not try to 
combat. 

His day’s work—he was an architect’s clerk in the city—was 
over, and he was now standing at the southern end of London 
Bridge, which faces the broad opening leading down to the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway terminus, waiting for an 
omnibus to waft him in the Wandsworth direction, and looking 
sufficiently disconsolate, as he grasped the well-worn brim of his 
bowler with one hand, and in the other held his umbrella and brief- 
bag. 

Omnibuses, when you are waiting and the weather chances to be 
unpropitious, are as variable, uncertain, and erratic as the fair sex 
—according to Virgil and Sir Walter Scott—and omnibuses of 
every shade, every description, and every destination—save the 
right one—lumbered by at brief intervals Their kaleidoscopic 
hues, enigmatical inscriptions, and windows chock-full of flaring 
advertisements of soaps, pills, dentifrices, and tobaccos wearied the 
eye and puzzled the will. Here jogged along a good old stager 
whose morality was above suspicion; presently a dark and dan- 
gerous “ pirate,” with no outward and visible sign of the Jolly Roger 
about it, but, on the contrary, every appearance of rectitude and 
bona fides, hove in sight, fishing for what should bea rare catch in 
London streets, the credulous and unwary pedestrian; anon, 
brightly breaking the interminable procession of the ‘buses, a well- 
appointed hansom flashed by, its occupants, a youth with waxed 
moustaches and rakish aspect of, or aspiring to, the jeunesse dorée 
class, cheek by jowl with a painted, powdered, and bedizened 
damsel, whose large and languid eyes owed much of their attrac- 
tion to kohl or bella donna, still more to champagne. 
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His ’bus had not yet arrived, when an accident occurred which 
roused Frederick Renton from his apathy; for that scarce and. 
mysterious lacteal fluid commonly called the milk of human kind- 
ness was still, notwithstanding his gloomy disposition and the hard 
life of a city clerk, as abundant in his heart as water is on the pre- 
mises of a suburban dairyman. 

An old gentleman in. seedy garb, whose dark complexion and 
strongly marked aquiline features betokened a Jewish, or at least 
an Oriental origin, had hailed an omnibus just about to cross the 
bridge without apparently attracting the notice of either driver or 
conductor. He had then attempted to board the towering galleon 
of the London thoroughfares, but lacking the necessary agility for 
the performance of the feat, had been violently precipitated into the 
street, his head barely missing the kerbstone. There he lay 
stunned and in a position of imminent peril, for the traffic at the 
point where he had fallen was incessant, when Renton, utterly and 
nobly regardless of the great personal risk he ran, darted forward 
and literally snatching him from beneath the feet of an advancing cab- 
horse, bore him in safety to the corner by the bridge where he him- 
self had been standing, which formed a little oasis of tranquillity 
amidst the seething turmoil of life around. Hero-worship is, perhaps, 
the last form of idolatry to which the ordinary Londoner, although 
rather given to fetishism, is prone; and the fact that one man in the 
crowd had endangered life and limb to rescue another, excited, it is 
needless to say, considerably less interest than did the famous leap 
of the cavalier among the lions to regain his lady’s glove in the 
the time of Francis I. But then it should be remembered that 
Victorian days and ways in this stolid England of ours are in- 
tensely utilitarian; that London Bridge in its associations and sur- 
roundings does not in the most remote degree resemble the romantic 
court of the Valois; and that although the Straits of Dover are not 
quite twenty-five miles wide at the narrowest part, the characters 
of the two nations severed by them differ quite as much as they 
might have been expected to do had the gap been tremendous as that 
fabled by the ancients to exist between Tartarus and Olympus. 

And so the mild excitement caused by the event died away in a 
few moments, and rescuer and rescued were left to themselves by 
the crowd, who were much too busy for philanthropy, and too 
matter-of-fact for heroics. 
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Ere long the old man recovered his senses. He found himself 
supported by the strong arms of his preserver, who, in the sacred 
cause of humanity, had forgotten his *bus and his blues and 
seemed equally regardless of the fate of his hat, bag, and umbrella. 
Eyes black as night and piercing as the eagle’s, slowly opened and 
looked with a searching gaze into the honest, blue, sympathetic orbs 
of Renton’s typically English face. 

‘“‘T owe you a life, young man,” said the stranger, and the tones 
of his voice were sweet and sad as the errant chords of the A£olian 
harp sighing through a midnight corridor—‘I owe you a life—a 
small matter so far as I am personally concerned ; but that circum- 
stance, of which you were not and could not be aware, does not 
detract from the gallantry of your action, and does not lessen my 
obligation to one who was content to suffer injury, nay, if need 
were, to die in the act of rescuing an old and unknown man, whose 
shabby and threadbare garb must mark him in a stranger’s eyes as 
either a pauper or an eccentric.” 

Like most brave and generous men in similar circumstances, 
Frederick Renton made light of his achievement. ‘It was a mere 
nothing,” he protested; “I ran very little risk, and I am truly glad 
to see that you are at least safe and sound, although you must have 
had a great shock. . . And now let me charter a cab and take 
you home.” He felt rather mystified by the man’s peculiar words 
and manner, and mentally set him down as not quite right in the 
upper story. 

In the neighbourhood of King’s Cross, as everybody knows, there 
is a network of small and narrow streets, all mean and some dis- 
reputable. It was to a house in the most squalid of these that the 
stranger directed the jehu to drive; nor did the address occasion 
Renton much surprise considering the apparent poverty of his 
companion. 

In fact, still believing his aged protégé a meet object of charity, 
he took out his purse on their arrival at their destination to pay the 
cabman his fare, but was promptly anticipated by the old man, 
whose liberal settlement so moved the rugged heart of the charioteer 
that he, who, like most of his fraternity, possessed a mouth full of 
cursing and bitterness, actually touched his hat, and muttered. in 
beery accents, ‘‘ Thank ye kindly guv’nor, you're the. right sort and 
no mistake.” i 
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With this unwonted tribute of praise and gratitude still ringing in 
their ears, they ascended the steps, the stranger leaning upon 
Renton’s arm. 

He gave a peculiar knock, which seemed a preconcerted signal, 
and they were almost instantaneously admitted by a servant of 
swarthy visage, who looked like an Arab, and was clad in loose 
white Eastern robes. 

The lingering light of day was rigorously excluded from the hall, 
which was faintly illuminated by a brazen lamp suspended from the 
ceiling. 

Aristotle tells us that poets love their own verses because they 
are their offspring, and benefactors the recipients of their favours, 
the persons whom they have “made,” for pretty much the same 
reason ; and it is a curious psychological fact which seems con- 
nected with the Aristotelian theory, that men are ever loth to 
entertain suspicion of those upon whom they have conferred kind- 
nesses, or on whose behalf they have encountered some great 
danger. Does this proceed from an optimistic faith in human 
gratitude, or from the circumstance that when we have put forth 
and exerted the energies of the Self in their interest, they become 
for us henceforth associated with, nay, part of, that Self? In the 
absence of the Stagirite, that subtle reader of the human heart 
and unrivalled interpreter of the secret history of motive, we must 
leave these questions unanswered. 

The fact, however, remained that, although he had apparently 
stumbled upon Araby in the heart of London, and entered an atmos- . 
phere redolent of Oriental mystery within barely a bowshot of the 
imposing but scarcely romantic terminus of the Great Northern, 
Frederick Renton, fearlessly treading in the footsteps of his 
courteous guide, presently found himself within a luxurious apart- 
ment which irresistibly recalled to his mind memories of the Zhou- 
sand-and-One-Nights, whose perusal had been the chief solace of his 
rather dreary boyhood. Rich carpets from the looms of Kurdistan 
covered the floor; barbaric but resplendent statues of silver and 
gold, representing youths, maidens, and warriors in various garbs 
and of all nationalities were disposed in the niches; curious and 
costly Eastern weapons abounded, piled in glittering trophies ; divans 
covered with embroidered silks and satins were arranged along the 
walls; and from a lofty cupola which formed the vault of the 
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chamber, a steady rosy radiance streamed down upon the various 
details of the scene of magnificence beneath, while a strong odour 
of burning ambergris, which the imagination with no great effort 
might well have pictured as kindled by the hands ot the beauteous 
Zobeide herself, pervaded the place and completed its resemblance 
to a palace in Bagdad in the days of Haroun Al-Raschid. 

At a sign from his master, the dusky servitor who had admitted 
them, brought chiboogues and black coffee. The fragrant tobacco 
and the cheering beverage which accompanied it formed an epoch 
in Frederick Renton’s experience, for the coffee to which he had 
hitherto been accustomed was not precisely the choicest product of 
~Mocha, and ke had been addicted, whether from a depraved taste or 
for the sake of economy, to the plebeian practice of smoking black 
shag in sixpenny briars. 

The architect’s clerk, who had just emerged from the din of 
London streets, feebly wondered whether he had been wafted back 
through the centuries to the banks of the Tigris and the splendid 
home of one of the Barmecides. His entertainer’s appearance com- 
pleted his bewilderment ; for in some mysterious way, although he 
he had never left Renton for a moment, he had discarded his worn 
and shabby black frock-coat, and was now arrayed in a white kaftan 
which was, or seemed to be, luminant with a pure and unearthly 
effulgence. 

‘My friend and preserver,” said this strange being to the re- 
markably dazed young man beside him, ‘‘ I have brought you hither 
this evening to tell you as much of my history as is permitted to 
you to know and to me to impart, and to recompense you for a deed of 
bravery and devotion. The revelation of my identity is calculated 
to surprise even a Londoner; and the nature and value of your 
reward shall be left to your own choice. 

‘‘T am Araf, one, and not the meanest, of the Fallen Intelligences 
—seek not to learn the occasion of our fall—called Genii, or Djins, 
by the Eastern races, Demons by the Greeks. From time of old— 
‘ from what to you wou'd seem time everlasting—I have been sentenced 
to endure an almost infinite series of incarnations ere I can be 
restored to that state from. which I lapsed; and, therefore, death is 
in my case nothing more than a mere episode, the passage of the 
pure being from one earthly tenement to another—an event rather 
to be welcomed -as bringing me at least one step nearer to my 
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rehabilitation. You will thus understand why I said that life was a 
small matter to me. 

‘‘ But your position is totally different, and enhances the nobility 
of your action and my debt of gratitude. This present life was and 
is your supreme good, your one prized possession ; for you and your 
fellows can only guess at what lies beyond; and yet without one 
thought of self, without a moment’s hesitation, you were ready to 
sacrifice this jewel for the sake of one whom you deemed to be a 
poor, aged, and helpless man. 

*‘ Arise, and follow me,” he concluded, as taking a small lamp 
from a bracket, he opened the door and prepared to precede his 
visitor. Their way lay through gloomy corridors, and up and down 
winding staircases. Araf seemed to glide on before as though borne 
by a cloud; the starry light in his hand diffused a subtle white 
vapour impregnated with perfume; and even as he inhaled it, all 
vestiges of doubt, uncertainty and fear, if any such still lingered 
there, vanished from the young man’s mind, giving place to a 
strange and intoxicating sense of elation and freedom from irksome 
earthly restraints. : 

A low-browed door of massive iron at last arrested their progress, 
but it yielded to the touch of Araf’s hand, and slowly revolved upon 
its hinges. 

The Djin and his mortal companion stood within a vault as dark 
but more extensive than the Zu//ianum of ancient Rome. It was 
black and mouldy, and its distant recesses were veiled in more than 
ogygian gloom, while from the groined roof the ooze, as of superin- 
cumbent waters, sullenly percolated. The atmosphere was heavy,’ 
and would have been unendurable but for the fragrance of the 
magic lamp, which not alone dispelled the foul vapours but enabled 
Renton to see that the floor of the rocky chamber was scattered 
with a collection of curious objects. 

The melancholy cadence of Araf’s voice roused him from a torpor 
of amazement. 

‘“‘ This is the House of Talismans, and of its contents you shall 
presently take your choice. But amidst all these priceless treasures 
you would only grope like the blind without my aid. Needless to 
say that aid shall be readily given. And first, listen. . 

‘‘ Before the gaze of the great Intelligences the field of the universe 
and the vast potentialities of knowledge lie stretched out as a map. 
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Their essence excludes ignorance, and distance, time and space 
fetter them not. Consequently that science which the fleeting 
generation of mankind acquires in meagre fragments, and which, 
toiling with the patience of ants, they put together piece by piece in 
the course of centuries, the Intelligences take in in all its glorious 
entirety in one rapid comprehensive intuition. There has been but 
one, framed in the dull leaden mould of humanity, to whom it has 
been given to rise to the pure gold of the supreme Intelligences— 
Solomon-ben-Daoud. 

‘‘ But in' pity, in cruelty, or in mockery, the Djins have from time 
to time constructed talismans which act as intermediaries between 
the feeble powers of man and the might of the gods, endowing the 
former, within a certain definite sphere, with the privileges of the 
latter. These talismans you now behold. Here are the Talaria of 
Mercury. Bind them on your feet and the mere wish will suffice to 
bear you ina second to the most distant regions of stellar space, 
farther than that mysterious Lyra towards which the sun and his 
satellites are ever tending. Wearing this Helmet of Hades you will 
become invisible, and will then enjoy the dangerous privilege of 
putting your virtue to the severest test, abstaining resolutely from 
the sweet and sinful simply because it is sinful, although the mystic 
Tarnkappe would enable you to touch, taste, and enjoy with absolute 
impunity. Rub the facet of yonder ring, the famous Signet of 
Solomon, and you will be instantly surrounded by legions of Djins, 
eager to do your bidding. In this tarnished brazen box with the 
rude inscription on the lid, there is a dark salve; anoint your eyes 
with it, and the hidden treasure-chambers of the earth and the 
ocean will be disclosed to your gaze,” 

Araf was at this point interrupted by Renton, who, as if in 
hypnotic trance, had been listening without any apparent emotion 
or surprise to this recital of wonders. 

“‘ What” he asked, “are the properties of this talisman?” 
pointing to a small mirror of greenish hue, quaintly framed in dult 
gold with arabesque tracery. 

The Djin’s lucent brow grew clouded: ‘ Look not, my son,” he 
exclaimed, “ upon that accursed glass. It is the work of a genius 
who is eternally hostile to your race, and it has ever been a gift of 
Eblis to those unhappy ones who have from time to time possessed 
it. To allit has brought sorrow, disillusion, and destruction. Heed 
it not, but let me tell you of other wonders.” 
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Renton’s curiosity was piqued and whetted, and—for his was a 
weak and violent character—he spoke with somewhat reckless and 
uncalled for heat : ‘‘ I should be the first to confess the slight nature 
of the service I have rendered to a being for whom the life which 
mortals value counts for so little, and as you know, I neither ex- 
pected nor desired any acknowledgment of it. But, as matters now 
stand, let me remind you that a promise is a promise, and that un- 
solicited, you undertook to explain to me the mysteries of these 
talismans and then to permit me to choose one of them as my 
reward.” 

Araf sighed deeply. ‘‘Alas! the daring and infatuated spirit of 
man even now, as at the first, covets forbidden knowledge, though 
that knowledge entails misery as its harvest and brings death as its 
after-math. But the word of Araf may not be broken. 

*‘ Rash and foolish man this baneful talisman is called the Soul- 
glass. The cruel Mourad, whose malicious art produced it, has 
endowed it with the power of reflecting for its possessor, the souls 
of all who look into its green depths with the solitary exception of 
his own, and in this he displayed his devilish hate. Had he enabled 
the temporary owner of the mirror to view therein the image of 
his own soul, he would have done him a service; for to know 
oneself, humiliating as that knowledge must necessarily and in- 
variably be, would, for a mortal, have been an inestimable boon 
indeed—the realisation of that unattainable good which the sages of 
the world have ever sighed after. But Mourad wished to bequeath 
a curse, not a blessing, to the human race, and therefore, while he 
withheld bitter but wholesome self-knowledge, he remorselessly 
rent asunder that veil which in mercy hides from one soul the foul 
secrets of another, and ordained that the hapless son of Adam who, 
to his perdition, should use this talisman, should view in their grim 
and repulsive hideousness the spirits of those whom he has loved 
and trusted—spirits which by reason of their luminous covering he 
deemed to be things of light and beauty, deceived by fair outward 
show, even as his deluded followers were by the veiled phophet of 
Khorassan. He knew well that man, to be happy, must be ignorant 
in these matters, and must acquiesce in this ignorance, and that 
for the human race truth and disillusion in their mutual intercourse 


mean unhappiness and death. 
“Leave, then, the fatal Soul-glass in the House of Talismans, 
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where at least it is innocuous. Honour, wealth, length of days, wisdom 
and knowledge surpassing that of Solomon—choose any of these 
gifts and it shall be granted. Choose, and remember, ere you 
choose that the next word from your lips must irrevocably decide 
your destiny.” 

‘“‘T choose the Soul-glass, and that alone, as my reward,” said 
Frederick Renton promptly. For although men may halt, like 
Buridan’s ass, for an indefinite period between two opinions when 
their decision one way or the other does not really matter a jot, they 
are, as a rule, ready enough to strike at once into the path where 
inclination leads without pausing to consult the finger-post. 

Araf made no further remonstrance, but with a yearning look of 
ineffable pity and sadness, placed the mirror in his hands. 

And then the Djin and his House of Talismans became as the 
shadows of a dream. 

Renton found himself standing alone in the gathering darkness in 
the London streets, and but that he clutched the Soul-glass, he 
might have been inclined to believe that his recent experience had 
been a tissue of wild hallucinations. 

ok ok * * 

Not a hundred miles from Wandsworth Common there is a region 
known as the Jubilee Park Estate. Here the speculative London 
builder and his good friend the architect, the Orestes and Pylades 
of our modern Argos, who—always with an eye to the main chance 
—cater with bricks and mortar for the wants of a vast and exigent 
public, had erected, with marvellous celerity, streets, avenues, and 
blocks of houses, subtly calculated to meet the varying tastes, re- 
quirements, and means of all classes of tenants. Certain sportive 
individuals had, some people thought profanely, but perhaps not 
without an excusable reminiscence of Dante’s Divine Comedy, 
christened the three grades of dwellings that rose on the estate, 
Heaven, Hell and Purgatory respectively. The celestial mansions, 
meant for the comparatively well-to-do, commanded a rent of forty 
pounds; the purgatorial habitats, intended for clerksand the lower 
middle class, were thirty pounds per annum; while the British 
workman, that man of strange oaths and sanguineous epithets, could 
have a congenial domicile in Inferno for twenty pounds, free of rates 
and taxes. The number and size of the rooms, the fittings, and the 
decorations varied, of course, in each case according to the amount 
of the rent. 
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Frederick Renton’s slender income of necessity excluded him 
from the earthly Paradise, and he did not relish the prospect of 
Tartarus, with the British workman as a neighbour, so he was 
obliged to fall back upon Purgatory, where he and his wife had 
occupied the same house in Farrant Street for the last five years—a 
period which synchronized with their married life. 

The poor city clerk, with his morbid sensitive disposition and shy 
odd ways, was a man of no friends; he simply adored his wife, in 
whom his whole heart and soul were bound up. 

Mrs. Renton was one of those tall, fair, florid persons, with light 
blue eyes, somewhat large but tolerably well-shaped hands and feet, 
and a waist @ /a Venus de Medici rather than wasp-like. Now, at 
five-and-twenty, she was comely, with a comeliness suggestive of a 
full-blown rose, or a poppy preparing to run to seed; a few years 
later she would become that terribly adipose and uninteresting 
creature, popularly and euphemistically termed ‘a fine woman,” 
with a complexion of brick-dust and a figure calculated to drive a 
husband of esthetic tastes to wild thoughts of suicide. As to her 
character, she was a very ordinary individual, a typical outcome of 
the age, and of the very delectable modern educational system. She 
was not irreligious, but simply without religion, and she possessed 
no recognisable ethical code. 

It was decidedly unfortunate for her as well as for him, that her 
husband’s daily avocations at the office in Gracechurch Street left 
her too much alone; a woman with no transcendental leanings and 
no sense of duty can scarcely be expected to “run straight” under 
such circumstances. 

‘“‘ Frederick, you are very late this evening.” 

Renton, uxorious as he was, noticed that his wife’s kiss was 
of the butterfly and perfunctory order; her breath smelt strongly of 
peppermint, apparently used to disguise a less innocuous odour ; 
her eyes were dancing, and her cheeks looked as if they had been 
deeply rouged. u 

““Yes, dear,” he calmly replied, “I am a little later than usual, 
but in atonement I have brought you a present—this curious 
antique mirror.” 

The present failed to evoke any ardent enthusiasm on the part of 
Grace Renton. “ Just like you, Frederick,” she cynically remarked, 
**throwing away your money, as usual, on some shabby old mon- 
a" 
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strosity that nobody else would ever dream of buying, and leaving 
your wife without necessaries—without even a decent dress.” 

Now this impeachment, delivered with a lachrymose and tragic 
air and in a remarkably husky voice, was both unjust and un- 
generous; for, with the exception of a very few shillings kept for 
pocket money, all Frederick Renton’s salary was handed over 
regularly to his wife. 

Not noticing this tirade he quietly advanced to the mantel 
and placed the Soul-Glass upon it. 

‘¢Come here, Grace,” he said, ‘‘and see how this mirror reflects 
your charms.” 

The woman sullenly obeyed, but the next moment a shiver ran 
through her. ‘Good heavens!’ she exclaimed, ‘that is not my 
face; it is the face of a fiend.” But still she gazed ee 
with dilated eyes, into the glass. 

Now was evidently the time for testing the properties of Araf’s 
gift. 

Renton, who had been awaiting the opportunity, looked eagerly 
over her shoulder, and this is what he saw: the semblance of a 
tablet, which had once been smooth and clean and polished as 
white vellum, but was now smirched and soiled, as though by the 
smoke of a furnace, containing the secret history of a soul, first 
weak, then wicked, engrossed by infernal fingers. The characters 
were those of the language of lost spirits, and were traced in lurid 
flames, and fiery writhing serpents coiled around the terrible page in 
ghastly and hideous caricature, giving it the appearance of a frag- 
ment torn from an illuminated missal of hell. 

At the same moment knowledge of the language and its character 
was vouchsafed unto him, and the unhappy man began to read. 

His wife had never loved him. She had simply married him to 
gain a home and maintenance—the supreme ambition of the middle- 
class girl and the lower-class cat. Her dower had been a moderate 
allowance of good looks, an empty head, a cold callous heart, an 
inordinate share of vanity, a sensuous nature bereft of sentiment, 
unsanctified by religion, unfortified by honour. As the days wore 
on mere passive indifference had changed to active dislike of her 
husband, which was none the less real and profound because, from 
motives of interest, it was carefully veiled. And so the road had. 
steadily trended lower and lower. Her husband’s daily absence 
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had afforded fatal facilities for the evil within her to grow and 
develop. There was no restraining influence within, there was no 
firm controlling hand without ; and so the woman had drifted and 
drifted, till she now stood there before the revealing Soul-Glass, a 
faithless wife and a more than incipient drunkard, in the presence 
of the husband who lived for her, worked for her, loved her, and 
believed in her, and whom she in return had most foully wronged. 
* * * ok 

The next morning there was the following sensational paragraph 

in the Daily Mail:— 


FRIGHTFUL TRAGEDY IN WANDSWORTH. 


“ Last night Mr. Frederick Renton, architect’s clerk, in the 
employment of Messrs. Simpson & Co., of Gracechurch Street, 
E.C., and residing at 16, Farrant Street, on the Jubilee Park Estate, 
near Wandsworth Common, murdered his wife under mysterious 
circumstances, and, as the doctor’s post-mortem examination is 
revealed, died almost immediately after of syncope. Agnes Severn, 
an intelligent girl of fifteen, in the service of the deceased couple, 
stated that her master came home from the City later than usual. 
He had gone upstairs to the drawing-room in company with Mrs. 
Renton, and she had heard the sound of their voices in ordinary 
conversation for some time. A little later on, as she sat in the 
kitchen, a sharp cry proceeding as she thought from her mistress, 
had reached her, followed by a heavy fall. Then all had been as 
silent as the grave. After waiting a while the girl had, it seems, 
with wonderful resolution ventured upstairs, opened the door, and 
looked into the drawing-room. She had been horrified to see her 
master and mistress stretched dead upon the floor, with a curious 
mirror, which she had never noticed before in the house, lying 
between them. She had rushed out madly into the street and 
raised an alarm. Such is the substance of the girl’s statement. 
The neighbours flocked in, and Dr. Chalmers, of Farrant Street, — 
was almost immediately in attendance at the scene of the tragedy. 
A cursory examination of the bodies led him to the conclusion that 
Mr. Renton had strangled his wife, and apparently fallen a victim 
almost the same moment to the frightful excitement which had 
urged him to the commission of the dreadful crime. The sad affair 
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is involved in considerable mystery, but inquiries instituted in the 
neighbourhood point to the probability that jealousy was the motive 
of the murder. Mr. Renton was a quiet, respectable, and sober 
young man, but it would seem that his wife of late had given way 
to habits of intemperance, and was visited by strange gentlemen 
during her husband’s absence in the City. An inquest will be held 
to-day. The excitement in the locality is naturally intense.” 





att y Fate. 


(FRoM THE FRENCH OF HELENE VACARESCO.) 


I saw once, on an Autumn evening clear, 
My Fate to me, down by the shore, appear ! 


He was a man, of brow exceeding pale, 
Who smiled, with with’ring scorn, upon the gale. 


He was a man who, ruthless, never sighed, 
While trampling on the writhing, wind-tossed tide. 


He was a man who, with a callous gaze, 
Glanced on the quiv’ring moonlight’s argent rays. 


He was a man who, with a hopeless eye, 
Viewed Heaven’s expanse, the azure even-sky. 


He was a man who, without pitying word, 
Marked the wild waves by fretting breezes stirr’d. 


He was a man who, on his own heart’s core 
Relentless look’d—that iron heart he bore ! 


By special permission.) Trans. by Baroness Swirt. 

















Ghe Red Woman of the Hills. 
By WINSTON KENDRICK. 
PART I. 


SHE sat upon a low rock, and looked out towards the west. 

In a flood of molten glory the sun proceeded on its way, tinging into 
dazzling brilliance the edges of the opposite clouds. In purple and 
amber, crimson and fairy pink, they vied with each other, offering the 
tribute of their beauty to the king of warmth and colour, who passed 
in regal splendour through their midst. 

A few gorgeous flakes of light danced upon the bent, wizened figure 
of the woman upon the stone, deepening the effect of the red cloth she 
wore twisted about her shoulders, and when she lifted her head, 
fathoming the depths of her fine eyes. Magnificent eyes they were, 
oriental in shape and fire, but taking their colour with their mood— 
possibly from the object regarded or from the tone of the mind 
within. The face in which they were set was a strange one, dominated 
by the eyes, with their curious concentrated look. It bore signs of 
refinement, of feminine attractions, but intellect was paramount there; 
and as the flesh that had once been fair was now falling away from the 
bones, so things of this earth seemed to be failing in power over her 
to whom they had once been all-important, as to other women. 

It was the hour.when she gave council. The little group around her 
listened attentively to her words of wisdom—words intended for the 
general use, for when individual advice was required, it was customary 
to seek the Red Woman in her hut, when—the door once shut—none 
other heard what passed between pupil and teacher. Suffice it for all 
to know that when the heavy rains spoilt the corn of Elihi Bux, or 
when the cow of Ahmed Khan was stolen away, the Red Woman of 
the Hills could tell how best to save the bruised crops, and give 
information that enabled the distressed dairyman to trace the thief. 
Her skill in divination was well known, and highly appreciated by all 
her compatriots throughout that part of the country. Moreover, men, 
and even women, sometimes took long journeys from the dusty plains, 
or from other ranges of the Himalayas, to lay their cases before the 

Red Woman, and to obtain some share of the marvellous knowledge 
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that fell from those ascetic lips. But the -Red Woman knew what it 
was to have troubles and difficulties herself, and the chief of these was 
largely occupying her mind now, as she dispensed advice tothe group 
of devoted adherents around her. 

“What availed the wisdom of ages,” thought she, “ against that 
mystic plant whereof none shall eat and remain unchanged, whose 
hidden seed all seek for, and finding know that the fruit is death.” 

As though in answer to her thought the aloes before her slowly 
parted, and the exquisite face of a young girl looked through. Here 
was life, radiant, perfect in its physical completion. 

Mother and daughter regarded each other; then the girl advanced, 
her white clinging garments displaying the grace of her form. With 
an abrupt gesture the Red Woman dismissed her listeners, who 
scrambled to their feet, and in twos and threes turned regretfully down 
the hillside towards the little village below, where the white roofs of 
the huts yleamed through the brushwood. A few men amongst them 
glanced back tentatively, for the instincts of mankind beat as strongly 
in the Eastern as in the Western breast, and the daughter of the 
Red Woman was beautiful as an houri. 

Yet she was for none of them, and they knew it. Some spasm of 
pity contracted the uncomprehending hearts of the women. It was 
strange and sad, thought they, who found their highest joys in the 
tending of home and of husband and children, that she should be 
denied these simple pleasures. 

The girl had grown up amongst them until the age when women 
of her nation are given to wife, and now, in the zenith of her charms 
she still stood alone, unmated, looking with wide serious eyes upon the 
world—or such part of it in which she was, but of which she dis- 
tinctly was not—hitherto unquestioningly accepting the path laid out 
for her. And then, that happened which even the prevision of her 
mother failed to prevent,—the god came whom none can combat, 
and kissed the eyelids of the girl, waking the sleeping soul to possi- 
bilities that unquenched, consumed with bitterness and fire,—that 


- fulfilled, would lay life’s heaviest burden upon her. Trembling, as in 


the presence of some new and unknown power, she shrank at first 
from the joy that overshadowed her, not realizing that it was but the 
crown of her womanhood. Her mother’s early teachings and con- 
tinued influence had fallen upon a mind pure and receptive to a 
degree, where they had met with no counter-irritant until now. 
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But Nature is a teacher not easy to resist, whilst science rarely 
satisfies the young. In this case even mysticism—knowledge, failed. 
The girl had stood with bated breath, looking up the wonderful vista 
her mother’s hand in part unveiled, groping blindly forward, an 
insatiable thirst upon her tu learn more, and in the twinkling of an 
eye the dark clouds dropped before her, the promised land faded 
from her love awakened gaze, and she turned without regret aside, 
remembering only that she was a woman. 

And her mother knew and understood. Not on er should the 
vials of her wrath be poured, but on Aim who had come as a thief 
in the night, and stolen the flower of her otherwise barren life, the 
pivot round which all her hopes had centred. 

She said nothing to the girl until this day. Now she laid her 
wrinkled claw upon the other’s rounded arm and drew her into the 
hovel they shared. Thcre she paused; searching the fair young face, 
that proudly illumined with its new love-light, met hers unfalteringly. 

‘“* Speak on, light of my days! Did not my heart go with thee?” 
There was a break in the old woman’s voice. 

“What wouldst thou have me say, oh, mother mine? I have but 
been gathering leaves in the wood yonder.” The reply came 
promptly. 

“ Thine is the heritage of woman, my child, but lies thou needst not 
utter.” 

The girl sat dowr, and covered her face with her hands, as much 
to hide it from that dauntless scrutiny, as to chill with cool touch the 
rush of warm young blood that suffused it. 

“Dost know me so little, my daughter, as to think thou canst. 
deceive me? Luchmi! Luchmi! Is it for this that I have borne 
thee?” 

The young woman looked up, and spoke affectionately, but with 
grave insistence.: 

‘‘There should be no shadow of deceit between me and thee 
mother, but there is that come into my life, of the which thou didst 
not tell me, and it has filled my mind to the exclusion of other 
matter.” 

The elder looked tenderly, pityingly down. ‘This is what none 
may preclude, my child, though all may strive against it. Strength 
should be thine to withstand, Luchmi—in that thou art not as other 


women.” 
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The girl smiled faintly. “I know not—it has but duly come to me, 
but now it seems that at a time like this, we are all one. Where is 
that boasted strength, mother? I have it not, nor would I seek it.” 
She laid her dimpled cheeks down upon her roseate palms. 

The Red Woman was silent for a few moments, her keen glance 
piercing the western heavens. Then she spoke softly. ‘‘ Knowledge 
is thine,—power is thine. Are they of no avail? Listen, my 
daughter,—sorrow must come, but he that putteth out his hand to 
take sorrow to his breast is but a fool for his pains. Moreover, in the 
valleys of love,—the dull human valleys,—there is darkness, but 
light upon the hill-top. I put thy little feet upon the hill-side, 
Luchmi, 2nd would fain have led thee to the heights. Wouldst thou 
remain below? ”’ 

Luchmi’s fingers strayed over the thin crooked ones of the Red 
Woman. “Oh! mother, didst thou not ever love? ”’ 

“Aye, child! Love, the gift of the high gods, is offered by them 
once to every mortal, but wiser is she who will have none of it, for the 
powers of darkness, who like well to find their pleasure in the suffer- 
ings of humanity, are ever at hand to strain the sweetness from the 
cup, and leave the bitter dregs below.” 

“And thou? Wast thou robbed of life’s sweetness? Hast thou 
tasted of the dregs, mother mine? ” 

A dark look came over the countenance of the Red Woman. 
“Ask me not! Not even for ¢ee could I disclose the past, and thcu 
art all the sweetness that remains. Love at the best is but cloying, 
oh, child of my love. There shall surely come a time to thee when 
satiety shall visit thy beloved, and as a worn garment he shall cast 
thee from him, and thou i 

“Oh! no! no!” sobbed the girl. “Mother! in mercy say that 
will not be.” 

6 Can I check the course of Nature for thee, wild one? To me it 
is but given tosee, and to know. I would only that thou shouldst 
profit by what I tell thee. Men are not as we are. We love but one. 
Could ome content man born of woman yet? Peace, poor fool, peace ! 
Is it not written in the Book of the Prophet, that many women shall 
delight the hearts of the faithful hereafter? Many, I say, fair,— 
yea, fairer than shou?” 

Luchmi crouched, weeping, upon the mud floor, and the old crone 
bending over her, hissed the words into her ear. 
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“The Prophet was a wise man, yea, and he knew well the hearts 
of those unto whom he spake, for the fair faces of women shall draw 
men after them when all other powers fail. But thee! I had looked 
for higher, better things for thee, oh! heart of mine. Ah! Luchmi, 
thou knewest that I knew! for the eyes of a mother are as the eyes 
of an eagle keeping guard upon her eyrie, and the brains of a 
mother, dullard though she be, grow fertile as the cunning of the 
jackal. And to me has been given other greater powers than these, 
yet may I not stem the torrent that shall overwhelm thee, save of 
thine own will thou shalt stretch out thine hand to me.” 

With a passionate gesture, the old creature stroked the raven 
locks of the girl, and drew her closer within her sheltering arm. 

‘Speak to me, Luchmi,” and the tones quavered. ‘I would that I 
could give that thou desirest, and shield thee as well. But it may not 
be. If thou dost take this to thyself, an zeon of darkness shall be thine, 
for this blossom bears but one fruit,—Death. And though death to 
this sweet body of thine means not death to the soul, for that shall 
live on through Eternity, yet shall this life be as so much wasted 
time to thee, and through ages thou shalt suffer, in that thou hast 
succumbed now.” 

Pitiably the girl found voice. 

“But why death, mother? Others love, and wed, —and live.” 

“ Thou art not as others. And wed! Dost think that this white- 
faced lover of thine would take to himself a wife from the daughters 
of thy race? Ah! My poor fool!” 

“ He has promised, mother ! ” 

“So! it has come to even ¢hat. I will see and speak with this 
lover of thine.” 

“Thou wilt not harm him?” 

“1 promise naught.” 

“‘ Nay, but thou shalt not go, mother, or if thou dost, I will go 
with thee.” 

Calmly the glittering eyes of the Red Woman fixed the girl, who 
fell back a pace. Her mother pointed to the embers on the hearth. 

“The evening meal needs thy care. I shall not be long.” 

Wearily the girl prepared to obey, slipping back her bangles, and 
turning up the sleeves of her embroidered jacket, whilst she glanced 
furtively at the elder woman, who drew her crimson chuddah over 
her head, and moved to the door. At the threshold she paused. 
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‘‘ Luchmi, thou didst leave him but lately,—where was it ?” 

Luchmi made no reply, but sullen denial lay in her beautiful eyes. 

“I will tell you. There is an oak in the grove of the Three 
Springs, and there he parted from thee, within sound of the laughter 
of the English maids, his conntrywomen, who are meet companions 
for him, as thou canst never be,—hou, the dark skinned daughter of 
the Red Woman of the Hills.” 

With an accent of bitterness the lean, antiquated creature spoke, 
and then she stepped out upon the rough hillside, walking quickly 
over the stones and moss, until she gained the goat-track that led 
up to the bridle-road above. Here, instead of turning to the right, 
towards Mhurrinee, the adjacent military station, she hurried rapidly 
along the road to the left, across which the late rays of the sun still 
lingered. 

Half-a-mile further on the sound of singing caught her ear, and she 
hesitated, and finally stopped, listening. It was an English glee, sung 
by English voices ringing clearly across the wooded hill. 

The chatter of some natives broke in discordantly, a liveried 
jhampanie* passed close by, then another. The last man recognised 
the Red Woman, bowing low. She signed him to approach. 

“The Sahib-Logs are near the Three Springs, are they not? 
And there are many of them ?” 

“It is so, oh, wise Red Woman,” was the reply. ‘The big Colonel 
Sahib has had many friends to tiffin there this day; and now thy 
servants are on their way to make ready the dandies.”+ 

‘*Pish! It is but early yet. They have no long distance before 
them. Would the English Sahibs and their ladies like to know 
aught of the future, thinkest thou?” 

The man stared. 

“‘Snrely yes, wise one! Who would not? Nevertheless, thou 
art not the slave of the stranger.” 

“Silence, fool! Dost think good gifts should lie as unfertile seed 
in adry ground? Go now, tell thy mistress,—tell the big Colonel 
Sahib that the Red Woman waits his commands.” 

The jhampanie turned away with another low salaam; not often 
did the Red Woman offer her services thus unsought, and he was 
surprised and not a little indignant. But he duly delivered his 





* Jhampanie—dandy bearer. t+ Dandies—sedan chairs. 
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message, whilst she crept slowly nearer, through the underwood. In 
the grove of the Three Springs stood a huge evergreen oak, at whose 
roots the water babbled, and here, at the very spot where Luchmi had 
lately parted with her lover, the sharp eyes of the new-comer caught 
Sight of another couple, a man, and a girl whose fresh face was 
raised saucily to his. 

Their low-voiced laughter jarred upon the ear of the Red Woman. 
She scrambled down the ivy-clad bank at her feet, and passed through 
the rhododendrons till she came out in the open space before them. 

The girl gave a pretty scream, and clutched her companion’s arm. 
He patted the clinging fingers reassuringly, while the Red Woman 
bent herself to the ground in obeisance, and stood humbly with folded 
hands, and eyes cast down. 

‘‘ What a curious-looking old woman,” said the girl in English. 
‘Speak to her, Mr. Forbes. Ask her who she is, and where she 
comes from.” 

He did so, and added, translating, “she says she is but a poor hill- 
woman from these parts.” 

“The vilest vessels are sometimes put to great purposes,” added 
the woman, with a quick upward gleam of her chameleon eyes that 
shone with a greenish hue in the half-light of the wood. 

“I don’t understand her, but she frightens me,” said the English 
girl with a shiver. 

‘Look here, you can trot along now,old lady. We won’t detain 
you. The Missee Sahib was startled, you know,” and the young 
Officer tossed the crone an eight-anna piece. 

The Red Woman let it fall unheeded at her feet. 

“T take not coin for naught, Sahib. If thou art willing and the 
Missee Sahib too, I would tell thee what the years have in store. 
There is much that I could say to thee this night.” 

“What is it? What does she mean?” asked the girl. Her 
companion looked round at her smiling. 

‘‘ Wants to tell your fortune! Would you like to know it, Miss 
Drummond ? ” 

‘Mine? Oh, no!” and she laughed nervously. 

The personality of the woman awed her, and she was far from 
indifferent to the man at her side. She wanted to hear of nothing 
that should endanger their mutual relationship. 

There was a rustling in the bushes, and the black and crimson clad 
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jhampanie reappeared, and stood waiting to speak. Forbes turned 
to him. . 

“I have a message for the Wise Woman, Sahib. The Colonel 
Sahib awaits her.” 

The Red Woman drew her chuddah closer, and with another salute 
indicated that she would follow him. Beyond a clump of rhododendrons 
she looked back. 

‘* Will the flower from the English woods not venture? See, I will 
promise thee much good.” 

Forbes translated for Miss Drummond’s benefit. 

“ Shall we go? We may as well hear the fun.” 

Her eyes said “Stay, it is pleasant here, where we are alone,” 
but being the well-drilled daughter of an exemplary mother, she 
acquiesced. 

“You will have to explain it all to me, as I do not know the 
language.” 

“IT shan’t mind that!” and he flung himself on the moss at her 
feet, when they rejoined the rest of the party. 

Lena Drummond was pretty and well-dressed. Unmarried ladies 
were scarce in Mhurrinee, and Forbes’ taste was not sufficiently 
vitiated to induce him to prefer highly-seasoned companionship. 
There was a wholesome vein in simple, dainty Lena, that he found 
congenial. But he was not in love with her—not yet. He looked at 
the delicate, mobile face framed in soft brown hair, and wondered 
why he was not? “Was it worth a day,—was it worth an hour?” 
He almost thought it was, but not when he was sitting by Lena 
Drummond. 

A merry, laughing group closed round the Red Woman. 

She gravely drew back, and then seizing the wrist of each in turn, 
scanned the ungloved palms before her, and the face of each 
listener. Some took her statements as a huge joke, some derided, 
and some looked uneasy. It mattered not to the Red Woman; she 
said all she meant to say, and then glanced round. 

“ There is another Missee Sahib. I would speak to her.” 

“Come, Lena,” called her father. The girl got up reluctantly. 

“I. don’t much care for having my future told, dad, and I don’t 
understand what she is talking about half the time.” She made a 
little petulant moue, half vexed, half smiling, as she held out her 
hand. The old crone touched it, and Lena winced at the touch 
of her bony fingers. 
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The keen bright eyes were raised at last, and met hers trium- 
phantly, but the words the old cracked voice uttered were fortunately 
unintelligible to the girl. __ 

“The gods have little good in store for thee, for few and uncertain 
shall the days of thy life be. The love that thou shalt win shall be but 
that thou hast stolen from another, and at thy lips shall thy enemy 
require thy breath of thee.” 

Lena smiled again ; the meaning of no word reached her. People 
looked at each other, and laughed uncomfortably. The girl’s mother 
was fortunately a little deaf, but she began to ask questions. 

“The old lady says Lena will cut out some less fortunate damsel,” 
said Colonel Drummond pointedly. ‘That’s almost enough for one 
sitting.” 

“It sounds good enough at all events,” said Alec Forbes, pushing 
himself rather ostentatiously forward. ‘Here, give us a word, my 
friend,” and he laid a sinewy hand in the crone’s. 

‘He that is a fool, must suffer for his folly, and thine shall be in 
daily, hourly, remorse. Though love fain would spare thee, yet twice 
shall thy beloved lay dead before thee, and thy sin shall rise up and 
haunt thee, till before the eyes of the brute that licks thy hand thou 
shalt bring destruc——” 

“ Oh, come, old dame! That’s going it a little too strong.” 

“I speak but the words that come to me, they are not mine. See 
now, while the Flower of the English woods is at thy side, why dost 
thou stretch out thine hand to gather the rose of the east? For 
beyond it is darkness and woe. And while the white lily of the north 
is comely, and would bloom fittingly upon thy breast, the red rose that ° 
the eastern sun hath warmed, would but faint and die in thine 
embrace. Be warned! be warned, oh, son of madness, for surely 
shall retribution be.” 

Gathering her garment about her, the Red Woman rose to her 
feet, and prepared suddenly to depart. Colonel Drummond drew out 
some rupees, and handed them to her in silence. Though incredulous, 
he was not pleased with her prognostications; they cast a gloom over 
the party. Forbes laughed more noisily than mirthfully, and fore- 
bore from looking at Lena, who, in her ignorance, was perhaps more 
at ease than the rest. But she wondered why Forbes did not ride 
home beside her dandy. He was honestly trying to avoid her. Once 
astride his mare, he struck spurs into her sides, ard pleading a dinner 
engagement, cantered ahead of the cavalcade. : 
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“The old wretch!” he thought, mentally anathematizing the Red 
Woman, “she made some uncommonly close hits.” Te 


In the dusk of Forbes’ verandah, a white-clad figure, other than his £3 
bearer, waited. That gentleman put in an appearance for a moment, f 
and then discreetly retired. A syce ran forward from the stables } 
close by, and took his mount. And then, Forbes tossing whip and t 
} gloves into a low cane-chair. stumbled across the dim lit space to his Fs 
-  Sitting-room, but a little hand arrested him, and a soft voice called 
i 


him by name. He stopped, dismayed. 


‘* Luchmi! you here!” 
“IT came but to see that my king lived, and was s well. s 





| “Why it is scarcely a couple of hours since you left me, and you 


| | are trembling child. What ails you?” 
| | i His left hand caught her to him, his right turned the small cleft chin 
| 


i “ Nothing ails me now,” and she nestled close to him. He held his 


} 
breath; the situation was an awkward one. 
“‘Qh! my love,” she whispered, “ would that I might be thy shield. 


for danger cometh to thee.” 


: | upwards in the dim light. The large eyes were full of tears. 


| . The girl’s soft tongue stirred him, the honeyed words fettered him, 

| for he was but a man, and she was beautiful. He drew her into the 

inner room. 

“ Luchmi, you know this is folly: You should not be here.” 
“Send me from thee, then Alec.” 

| She crouched upon the floor at his feet, caressing them. She 

spoke his name with a pretty liquid sweetness. He covered his face 

with his hands and groaned. 

“How can I? You know that I cannot, Luchmi.” 

She laughed softly. 

‘ My lord shall let his heart speak.” 

| Silence fell for a few minutes, Then he opened his arms. 

“Tt was ever thus from the time of the first woman, Luchmi. Man 

is but a reed in the hands of your sex. There, hush, be happy, you 

pretty witch, you.” 

Outside, a lean old woman shook a vindictive fist at the bungalow, 

and stole away among the bushes, muttering wrathfully. 


(Zo be continued.) 











